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TO MY FATHER 

JOHN COULTER 

PROSPEROUS AND PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

WHO, BY APPLYING GOOD BUSINESS PRINCIPLES TO FARMING, 

HAS HELPED TO ENNOBLE THE CALLING, 

AND TO THE NEARLY 6,500,000 

FARMERS FOR WHOM I HAVE WRITTEN, 

THIS LITTLE VOLUME IS 

DEDICATED 



INTEODUCTION 

BY THE GENERAL EDITOH 

This is the day of the small book. There is 
much to be done. Time is short. Information 
is earnestly desired, but it is "wanted in compact 
form, confined directly to the subject in view, 
authenticated by real knowledge, and, withal, 
gracefully delivered. It is to fulfill these con- 
ditions that the present series has been pro- 
jected — to lend real assistance to those who are 
looking about for new tools and fresh ideas. 

It is addressed especially to the man and 
woman at a distance from the libraries, exhibi- 
tions, and daily notes of progress, which are 
the main advantage, to a studious mind, of liv- 
ing in or near a large city. The editor has had 
in view, especially, the farmer and villager 
who is striving to make the life of himself and 
his family broader and brighter, as well as to 
increase his bank account; and it is therefore 
in the humane, rather than in a commercial di- 
rection, that the Library has been planned. 

V 
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The average American little needs advice on 
the conduct of his farm or busiaess ; or, if he 
thinks he does, a large supply of such help in 
farming and trading as books and periodicals 
can give, is available to him. But many a man 
who is well to do and knows how to contruue 
to make money, is ignorant how to spend it in 
a way to bring to himself, and confer upon his 
wife and children, those conveniences, comforts 
and niceties which alone make money worth 
acquiring and life worth living. He hardly 
realizes that they are within his reach. 

For suggestion and guidance in this direction 
there is a real call, to which thi& series is an 
answer. It proposes to tell its readers how 
they can make work easier, health more secure, 
and the home more enjoyable and tenacious 
of the whole family. No evil in American rural 
life is so great as the tendency of the young 
people to leave the farm and the village. The 
only way to overcome this evil is to make rural 
life less hard and sordid ; more comfortable and 
attractive. It is to the solving of that problem 
that these books are addressed. Their central 
idea is to show how country life may be made 
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riclier in interest, broader in its activities and 
its outlook, and sweeter to the taste. 

To this end men and women who have given 
each a lifetime of study and thought to his or 
her speciality, will contribute to the Library, 
and it is safe to promise that each volume will 
join with its eminently practical information a 
still more valuable stimulation of thought. 

Eenest Ingbesolij. 
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CO-OPERATION AMONG 
FARMERS 

CHAPTER I 

THE AEGUMENT FOR CO-OPERATION 

It would be a much pleasanter task to de- 
scribe the beauties of nature and to tell about 
country scenes than to pick out the weak spots 
in the organization of country life, attempt to 
present some explanation for the presence of 
these unsatisfactory conditions, and suggest 
methods of improving the same. It is much 
pleasanter (but probably less useful), to draw 
pictures of the beautiful flowers, to roam in the 
fields and listen to the twittering birds, and to 
enjoy the blessed sunshine, than it is to turn 
to the conditions surrounding us which need 
improvement and worry over the existing so- 
cial, economic and political problems. There 
are many beautiful things about country life. 

3 
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No one will attempt to deny that. But in spite 
of their presence the country is not able to 
compete with the city as the two exist at the 
present time. This must mean that the city 
has advantages over the country, or at least 
seems to have. 

Life in the country is not what it should be ; 
it is not what it can be made to be; and it is 
not what it must be made to be if it is to be 
placed on a level with the city. This is clear 
from the rapid movement of population from 
the country to the cities. From all of the evi- 
dence at hand it is clear that during the last 
ten years the movement has been as rapid as 
during the preceding twenty-five years. And 
this movement will continue until conditions 
in the country are brought up to a par with 
those in the city. 

Some human characteristics. Man is a 
gregarious animal. He wants to meet with 
others of his kind. He wants to talk with 
others, to attend political and business meet- 
ings with others, to go to social and educational 
gatherings, to see performances of others, to 
liear them sing and speak. Men like to eat and 
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drink, and laugh and cry and sing togetherT* It 
is the exceptional man who is a miser in eco- 
nomics, an anarchist in politics, or a social 
recluse. 

Now, if the farm is to be merely a place where 
people can make a living, and where they are 
to be shut out from most or even a considerable 
number of the other activities which are worth 
while, I say, leave the farm. If that is the 
situation, it fails to supply some of our highest 
wants. But if farming can be made a profit- 
able business, if it is to continue to be the most 
healthful business known to man, and if at the 
same time life in the open country can be made 
worth living in the largest sense of the word, 
I say hasten the day when the good people of 
the country may have their eyes opened to the 
opportunities which the farm affords, and 
hasten the day, too, when many who are now 
cooped-up in our large cities making a bare 
existence may see the light and move into the 
open coimtry. 

I believe that I am a normal human being 
having much the same likes and dislikes as 
others. I am going to choose to the best of 
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my ability and by the aid of the best judgment 
that I can get, the place to live and carry on 
my work which will bring the greatest total 
satisfaction to myself and to those who are 
dear to me, and which at the same time will be 
to the greatest benefit to all. Having been 
born on a farm and lived many years close to 
the frontier, and having experienced the tm- 
pleasant side and the difficulties which sur- 
round the farmers, as well as having enjoyed 
some of the good things of country life ; having 
also lived in large cities and traveled through 
all parts of our country, and spent much time 
studying conditions in other industries, I feel 
ready to pass judgment on the possible ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of country life as 
it exists at the present time. It is because I 
believe that agriculture can be made much more 
profitable than it has been without causing any 
hardships to others, — indeed, that it can be 
made as profitable as other business enter- 
prises, and that it can be made much more 
livable than at present, equal in most respects 
to, and in many ways far surpassing the city, — 
that I hope to spend much of my time in the 
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future on the farm, and that I present this book 
to the public. 

The present volume would have had abso- 
lutely no place in the library of the farmer of 
one hundred years ago. At that time the av- 
erage farmer provided largely for himself ; the 
market was a very secondary consideration. 
He produced his own poultry and eggs, his own 
pork and beans, — which meant his salt pork, 
his bacon and smoked hams, — ^his own small 
and large fruits so far as he had any, his own 
potatoes and other vegetables, his own milk 
and cream, butter and cheese, meat from the 
neat cattle, his own mutton, and his wool from 
which to make socks and mittens and often all 
of the clothes for the family. He got out his 
own wood for fuel and did not patronize either 
the coal barons or the Standard Oil Company. 
He built his own house and was little troubled 
about the price of lumber. He often made his 
own nails or did not use any. A little grist- 
mill at the falls in the neighboring stream 
ground his grain and furnished him with flour, 
if, indeed, he did not have to griud it at liome. 
Let me repeat the statement: "The present 
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volume "woTild have absolutely no place in a 
farmer's library one himdred years ago." 

One hundred years ago the man who wanted 
to farm was very apt to have dealings with the 
Indians ; now it is with bankers and real estate 
men and absentee landlords. And now when 
he produces he produces for the market, and 
has the railroads and the warehouse men and 
the speculators and commission men to deal 
with. Things have changed since those times. 
The farmer of the present, if he is going to 
succeed, must awaken to a realization of the 
fact that he is living in a new era. He must 
become a business man in every sense of the 
word, or he will fail. 

During the last half century there has been 
a great move in the direction of education in 
agriculture; but it has been one-sided; it has 
only covered one-third of the activities of the 
modem farmer. It has taught him to produce, 
but has not taught him anything about either 
selling the things which he has produced or 
about spending the money received. In an age 
of commercial agriculture it is as necessary to 
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buy well and to sell well as to produce well. 
Any manufacturer will tell you that. 

When the people of the United States first 
realized that it was necessary to begin a sys- 
tematic study of agriculture they began with 
a study of the production of all farm produce. 
At that time the chief business of the farmer 
was to produce things. There was little selling 
and buying and there were practically no spec- 
ulators or other middlemen as we know them 
to-day. Experiment stations were established 
to find out about, and Agricultural Colleges to 
teach, soil-physics and chemistry, animal and 
seed breeding, diseases of fruits, grains and 
vegetables, and diseases in the animal kingdom, 
ways to make two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before, how to make the cow give 
more and richer milk, how to build roads, run 
machines, etc. 

All of this was necessary at that time and is 
as important to-day as at any time in the his- 
tory of farming. But we must not befog the 
issue. In addition to this the farmer must be 
a business man if he is to succeed at the present 
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time. Too often the pure scientists studying 
production overlook tMs phase of farm activ- 
ity. 

Some live problems. At this point let me 
ask one question and answer it. I have asked 
large numbers of people this question in many 
States and I have their answers. The question 
is: Why did you leave the farm? 

The first answer is that which most young 
people have given me: "I left because I was 
sure I could get bigger wages in the city"; or, 
"Because of the greater opportunities in the 
city"; or, "Because it is much more interest- 
ing in the city, — there are so many people there, 
close together, and there is so much that one 
can do." 

These three excuses are perfectly legitimate. 
Each one of them has influenced the present 
writer. The only way to keep young people on 
the farm or to draw other young people to the 
farm, or indeed, to influence the present writer 
to return to the farm, is to make farming as 
profitable as other industries, — or show that it 
is now as profitable, — to demonstrate that there 
are as great opportunities in the open country 
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as there are in the city and to make country life 
as interesting as city life. 

The second answer to the question asked 
above is the one which is generally given by 
middle-aged or older men and women. Some 
of these have moved to the city to work. Oth- 
ers have become retired farmers solely on ac- 
count of the increased value of their lands and 
not because they had been able to save much 
money from year to year. Some said: "We 
want our children to be educated, and the city 
schools are better than those in the country." 
I know men on farms to-day who are consider- 
ing the advisability of leaving the farm. I 
know others who have left and who would re- 
turn if satisfactory schools were there. I 
know still others who left as boys and girls, and 
who would return now in middle life with their 
families if the schools, libraries and other in- 
stitutions were within reach. Therefore these 
educational facilities must be supplied. 

The third answer is one which I hear ringing 
in my ears as if it were given in chorus by 
hundreds. It takes many forms, but runs 
something like this: "They have paved 
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streets, and sidewalks in town ; we have muddy; 
roads in the country. They have street-cars, 
carriages, and automobiles; we have heavy 
work-horses and wagons or, at best, heavy bug- 
gies, on the farm. They have electric lights 
or gas in the city; we have the old oil lamp or 
tallow candle. They have telephones, tele- 
graph and free mail-delivery, and they don't 
need them half as badly as we; yet few of us 
who live far apart, a long distance from the 
doctor and from friends, have these. They 
have furnaces in their homes, and when they get 
up in the morning their house is warm and 
pleasant, but we get up to find everything 
frozen and the house chilled. They have hot 
and cold running water and baths; we must 
go out to the old pump or melt snow and ice, 
and take our bath in the dish-pan or wash-tub. 
They have toilet facilities and sewers ; we must 
go out in the cold of winter to the snow-filled 
privy, and in the summer to a foul-smelling, 
unsanitary one. They have theaters, concerts, 
and orchestras; we read about them. They 
have good dancing halls, with fine music and 
smooth floors; we wish that we had half as 
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good. They have good stores, where they can 
telephone for the things they want when they 
want them; we get what is left over, and we 
have to go after it and have very poor choice. 
They have libraries where there are papers, 
magazines and books which we cannot get with- 
out buying, and so we seldom see these." 

Farmers must hecome business men. Hav- 
ing heard the cry, what shall we do about it? 
In answer I will say. Make farming profitable. 
We must stop talking about "business men and 
farmers." AH must be placed on as nearly 
the same plane as possible. It must hence- 
forth be "bankers, farmers, merchants, and 
other business men." The first step in every 
town should be to start a club, — a good live 
business men's club, — in which farmers are ad- 
mitted as members on the same basis as other 
business men. There should be a club-room 
where all may meet, or where groups may meet 
at will and be on an equal basis. 

Second, whenever a bank is to be started, to 
be supported by some home capital, fifty or 
one hundred representative farmers should be- 
come stockholders, even if they do not pur- 
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chase more than one share of stock each. They 
should have at least one member of the board 
of directors and thus join in the good work. 
This will take only enough of their time and 
money from the farm to make business men 
of them. So, too, when a cracker-factory or 
starch-factory, canning-factory or packing- 
plant is to be established, this local club should 
be called upon to give careful consideration to 
the opportunities which seem to present them- 
selves. The factory should not start out as if 
it were some scheme to exploit the other fel- 
lows. The farmers supply the corn or toma- 
toes, the potatoes, beans, peas or animals. At 
least a few of the farmers should take a share 
or two of stock. This should be done if for no 
other reason than to learn the business prin- 
ciples involved and to establish a relationship 
of confidence between the dwellers in the city 
and the country. The above suggestions are 
merely the first which are necessary in order 
to develop the proper spirit of co-operation be- 
tween the people in the country and in the 
towns. 

But before farmers can be brought up to a 
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level -witii other business men they must learn 
to finance their undertaking more intelligently 
than most of them do now. They must learn to 
buy and sell as business men; they must learn 
to be more than producers of crops and live- 
stock. To be sure, the farmer must learn the 
best way to rotate his crops ; he must seek out 
the best fertilizer; he must study the various 
breeds of com; he must know how thick to 
plant and at what seasons, how often and how 
deep to plow and how and when to harvest; 
but he must also learn to keep track of what 
it costs to produce the crops; he must study 
the most economic storage systems; he must 
know how to insure, how to market what he 
produces and how to invest the money received. 
Farmers must organize. In order to carry 
out this movement farmers must emulate other 
business men. Farmers live farther apart, and 
distance is a handicap. Organization is much 
more difficult among farmers than among busi- 
ness men living in the cities, but it is becoming 
easier each year with growing intelligence and 
with denser population. Each year it is easier 
than the year before in thousands of commu- 
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nities to organize active grain, fruit, seed, and 
stock-breeders' associations, cow-testing soci- 
eties, mutual insurance societies, debating 
clubs, good-government clubs, and other asso- 
ciations and organizations corresponding to 
tbose which are found in cities. 

We must have better farming. Without this, 
great progress is impossible. This is not 
enough. We have waited altogether too long 
to add that we must also have better business. 
Without these we cannot have better living, and 
we must have this better living in the open 
country, or the movement to the cities will not 
stop and farming will be looked down upon 
and scorned. One phase of this better living 
should be in the improvement of the home.* 
The time has come when the country home must 
be equipped with better facilities for heating, 
with arrangement for hot and cold water, with 
toilet facilities and protection from fire. Better 
systems of ventilation and sanitation must be 
considered here. Farm papers should give 
more attention to this subject. There should be 
better equipment for pumping water, sawing 

1 See other volumes in. thi3 Library, listed on first fly-leaf. 
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wood, grinding feed, running tlie washing-ma- 
chine, turning the grindstone, and the cream- 
separator. As soon as farmers make demands 
for these things, manufacturers will be foimd 
rushing the construction of factories, hiring 
labor and buying material with which to pro- 
duce them. 

Others have written and will write concern- 
ing the problems of road-building and the cost 
of hauling farm-products over them. They 
have told and will tell how to improve these 
roads and what the saving will be, but we should 
not forget, that country roads, like railroads, 
are used for passenger as well as freight trans- 
portation. It is a most important fact to keep 
in mind, that the man who hauls the crops is 
not the only interested person. The young 
people and the mothers must not be lost sight 
of. Because of the distances between country 
homes and school, and because of the poor 
roads, it is far more difficult for the farmers, 
their wives and children, to hold meetings, to 
go to school or church, and to visit, than it is 
for people in the cities. If we are going to 
remove these obstacles we must have better 
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roads. A poor horse or a heavy working-horse 
on a good road is better than a good, light 
driving-horse on a poor road. "Without satis- 
factory roads it is useless to discuss the im- 
portance of having fine driving-horses, auto- 
mobiles, or carriages, and it is also useless to 
raise the question of consolidated country 
schools. 

The country scJiool. Others may write, 
have written and mil write much more con- 
cerning the country school. It will suffice, 
therefore, to state here only that the rural 
school must be improved. The first principles 
of agriculture, floriculture, horticulture, and 
other phases of country life must be introduced. 
Consolidated schools and better teachers are 
necessary. That will come with increase of 
country population, denser settlement, better 
roads and more prosperous farmers. Follow- 
ing this we must have many more agricultural 
courses in our high schools and more agricul- 
tural schools and colleges. Little Denmark, 
scarcely one-tenth the size of Texas, has twenty- 
nine agricultural schools. Is it any wonder 
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that the Danes are so far ahead of us in sat- 
isfactory organization among the farmers? 

Who is to do all of thisf Many forces 
must be active if all of these things are to be 
accomplished during the next few years. The 
nation must be called upon to do its part even 
more actively than it is to-day, and farmers 
must not wait for the city people, — their kind 
and sympathizing friends, — to see that the na- 
tion does this. Farmers must themselves be 
organized in such a way as to call directly and 
in no uncertain terms for rural mail delivery 
and delivery of parcels, for the establishment of 
postal savings banks, for more experiment sta- 
tions and model farms, and for more aid for 
rural education. They must also demand, as 
they are now demanding in many States, a ma- 
terial reduction of tariff, which is now found to 
be so high on everything which the farmers pur- 
chase, and which helps so little when it is placed 
upon things which the farmers have for sale. 

The State must continue to do its part. It 
must organize the educational system with its 
schools, teachers, model farms, lecturers. State 
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bulletins, etc. The State should use the par- 
cels post, — when it is established, — in order to 
send out circulating libraries to farm commu- 
nities. It must take a more active part in 
drainage and road-building. It should provide 
for country health departments, and sanitary- 
engineers to look after the water supply of the 
country. It ought to provide an efficient sys- 
tem of inspection, grading and weighing for all 
farm products, such as is now done for wheat 
in some States. It must see that railroads, 
telegraph and telephone companies, interurban 
lines and other companies of this kind are care- 
fully supervised, and that warehouse men and 
commission men give both producers and con- 
sumers a square deal. Indeed, the State must 
hold itself ever ready to see that no group of 
citizens shall, even for short periods of time, 
impose upon others. 

Organizations. Commercial and industrial 
clubs must be formed among the farmers and 
other business men living in the neighboring 
town to carry on the heartiest kind of co-op- 
eration between all groups for the best ad- 
vancement of the district. Farmers must 
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organize and study production and all other 
phases of business. Boys' and girls' country 
clubs also must be organized for social pur- 
poses, debating, and contests of various kinds. 
Women's clubs in tbe country must likewise 
be fostered for the study of art, literature, 
sewing and the general improvement of their 
homes. When these thiags have been accom- 
plished the country will have practically all of 
the advantages of the city, and the farmers and 
their families will have the other natural ad- 
vantages of the country district which can never 
be secured for the city dwellers. 

At the annual general meeting of the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society held in De- 
cember, 1909, Mr. George W. Eussell delivered 
an address on "The Building up of a Eural 
Civilization." In this address he spoke of the 
elemental virtues which are found more com- 
monly in the country than in the town, and 
described the growth of cities and pictured 
their disadvantages as well as their advantages. 
Contrasted with the rise of cities, he said: 

"Outside the cities there have always been the 
same country-sides of little houses, the same neglect 
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of culture, the same want of education, the lack of 
organized intellectual, political and economic power 
which set up a barrier between the country man and 
his access to the tiner things in life." 

After pointing out the opportunities which 
lie before the farmers for organization among 
themselves, Mr. Eussell stated the problem very 
forcibly in these words : 

"We hear the cry of 'back to the land' continu- 
ally, but for one who goes back a thousand go away. 
. . . The miracle to be wrought is the creation 
of rural civilization. Civilization implies some meas- 
ure of luxury and comfort. It can only be attained 
when the community is organized and has strength 
to retain some surplus of wealth beyond what is re- 
quired for the bare necessities of life. The organized 
industries, the organized communities are always 
vvTesting any surplus from the unorganized. The 
business mind of the country must he organized to 
counter the business mind of the town." 

In concluding his speech Mr. Eussell empha- 
sized this point, which I have been writing about 
and discussing for several years, in the follow- 
ing words : 

"The fact is that farmers have allowed the control 
of their industry to slip out of their hands, and they 
are squeezed because the organized industry always 
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unloads its burden on the unorganized. If farmers 
are to retain a surplus of wealth beyond the bare 
necessities of life, if they are ever to see in the riu-al 
districts any of the comforts and luxuries of the 
city, they must make it their steady, persistent and 
fundamental policy to work towards complete con- 
trol over the manufacture and sale of all of the pro- 
duce of the country-side, its live-stock, its crops, its 
by-products, and the manufacturing businesses con- 
nected with these, so that they can act in their own 
interests through their own agents in distant markets, 
and push their produce with the energy of self- 
interest." 

It will be my aim in the following chapters 
to outline the best form of organization for 
farmers, to point out the experiences in the 
past, telling of the failures when there have 
been failures, in order to give the reasons for 
them, and to point out the things to be avoided 
at the present time. It is my thorough belief 
that organization among farmers may be intro- 
duced into many branches of their activities 
and supplement their present efforts in produc- 
tion in such a way as to materially increase 
their profits, and make possible a rural civili- 
zation such as has been mentioned above. 



CHAPTER II 

CO-OPEEATION AMONG DAIEY-FAEM- 
EES 

There are approximately six and a quarter 
million farms ra the United States. Probably 
tbe operators on a quarter of a million of these 
should be excluded from the rank of farmers 
and be put down as nurserymen, gardeners, 
poultrymen, bee-keepers, etc. The other six 
million farms are operated by farmers. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of these farms are less than 
fifty acres in size, while many run into the 
thousands of acres. Most of them, however, 
range from 100 to 250 acres. The average size 
of family on these farms is about five, which 
means that there are about thirty million men, 
women and children living on this land "in the 
open country." 

Each of these farms should produce enough 
milk and cream for home use. In addition to 
this, some of the farmers must produce enough 

24 
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more, in order to supply the sixty million peo- 
ple living in the cities and towns with milk and 
cream ; also, enough must be produced to make 
sufficient butter, cheese, condensed milk, etc., 
for the entire ninety million people. Besides 
all this, it is well worth while to produce some 
butter, cheese and other products to sell to the 
people of other nations. 

It is false economy to get along without milk 
when it is so easy to produce it, as it is on the 
farm, and when milk and cream are such good 
food for the human being. The grass grows 
naturally. So, too, the cow grows naturally. 
"It is the nature of the beast." It is true that 
the farmer can make the cow grow faster and 
can increase her output of milk, and that by 
proper effort, he can make "two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before." He should do 
both of these. But of first importance is the 
fact that this kind of food, — the result of the 
natural combination of nature's products, — is 
so good for the human being and so easily 
secured that no farmer should be without it. 

The problems which confront the farmer who 
has decided to have one or more cows, are many. 
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First comes the question of land for pasture; 
then, land upon which to produce the crops 
for feeding the cattle during the period when 
they cannot be on the pasture, or else where to 
buy feed. The question of buildings for shelter 
of cattle, for storing fodder and grain, and in 
which to care for the dairy products, is a serious 
one. The problems of water-supply and cool- 
ing-equipment, and the question of utensils for 
handling the milk and dairy products, all come 
to the front. And we must not fail to mention 
the question of the kind of cattle and the num- 
ber, etc. It is not the purpose of this book 
to aid in solving these problems. Others have 
and will continue to aid in that field. I am 
only considering here those phases of the prob- 
lem where farmers may profitably work to- 
gether. 

Suiting the cows to the locality. The op- 
portunity for working together presents itself 
at this point. Before deciding upon a partic- 
ular class of animals, — before establishing a 
herd, — a farmer should interview all of his 
neighbors and after sufficient discussion, as 
many as possible should come to a general un- 
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derstanding as to the best type of animal for 
the community in which they live. This is im- 
portant for two principal reasons. The first 
of these is that each district should attempt 
to build up a particular class of animals to a 
very high state of development and become 
known throughout the county, and if possible 
throughout the State, as the community which 
is known for this particular class of animals. 
This wiU result in large numbers of prospect- 
ive buyers coming to this particular community 
to secure the desired animal; and, as a conse- 
quence, the average value of dairy cows wiU 
constantly be a little higher than it is in other 
districts. 

Governor A. E. Hoard, of "Hoard's Dairy- 
man," a successful farmer, recently noted in 
his paper that "this locality has up to the pres- 
ent time profited to a large extent by its repu- 
tation as a thoroughbred and grade Holstein 
and Guernsey cow-producing section. Buyers 
from all over the country are coming here and 
paying extra prices for these animals because 
of this reputation." This is merely one illus- 
tration. Many could be cited. 
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The second reason for trying to have' an en- 
tire neighborhood settle upon one particular 
kind of animal is that very few farmers will 
be able to start out with a sufficient number of 
animals to be able to purchase a high-priced 
leader for their herd. If the farmers expect 
to succeed they must plan to gradually improve 
the grade of their stock. This is impossible if 
the very best bulls available are not secured. 
A good animal will cost from $100 to $200 
when a mere calf, and if a mature animal is 
secured the price may be from $250 to $1,000, 
or even more. Unless the farmer has a herd 
of dairy cows numbering fifteen or twenty he 
cannot afford to pay such prices, and it is very 
desirable that groups of four or five, or even 
ten farmers should be organized in such a way 
that they can constantly have in the neighbor- 
hood two or three good leaders for their herds. 
Wise economy demands that a group of, say, 
ten farmers invest in one or two good hull 
calves each year, securing them at very low 
prices, and at the same time be in a position to 
sell one or two matured animals at the very 
highest prices. In this way they can keep 
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themselves supplied without any cost to them- 
selves, if indeed they are not able to make a 
considerable sum in this way. An individual 
farmer cannot carry out this policy unless he 
has a very large farm and a herd of cattle run- 
ning upwards of seventy-five or one hundred 
dairy cows. And since this treatment is in- 
tended largely for the young farmer who is 
just beginning, and for the average farmer 
with from one to ten or fifteen cows, there is 
extra reason for urging this policy upon each 
community. 

Production of milk and cream. We have 
now established the dairy. Having the land, 
the buildings, the equipment and the dairy herd, 
what should be the aim of the farmer? Our 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
have devoted a great deal of attention to the 
study of the quantity of milk which the 
farmer should expect to secure on the average 
from the members of his herd. Any farmer, by 
writing to the Department of Agriculture or 
to the dairy division of any of the various 
Agricultural Colleges, will be able to get a 
statement concerning the quantity of milk which 
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a certain kind of cow should yield. It is a 
■well-known fact that at the present time tens 
of thousands of cows kept on thousands of 
farms, do not earn their board. It is as un- 
economic to keep a cow which does not pay for 
her board and the labor expended upon her 
as it is to pay a man $30 a month who is 
worth only $25, or to pay $5 an acre for the 
use of land when that land will only yield $4 
an acre. It is as ridiculous to keep a cow 
which does not produce a net revenue for the 
farm as it would be to borrow at eight per 
cent and let out the money again at seven per 
cent. Unless the farmer is trying to get rid of 
what little wealth he has accumulated or unless 
satisfied to struggle away year after year to 
provide board for cows, he should start in 
at once to weed out those which do not yield 
a net revenue. Young cows should go at once 
if they do not show good qualities ; poor cows 
should not be purchased. 

The average production per cow in the United 
States at the present time probably does not 
exceed 3,500 pounds of milk, while the farmer 
should not be satisfied if he has any cow on 
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the farm wMch. yields less than 5,000 pounds. 
In order to establish this record it will be neces- 
sary to weigh the milk of each cow both night 
and morning for a few days each month during 
the entire year. In this way the amount of the 
yearly product can be secured. This is neces- 
sary because some cows will give a much larger 
amount of milk in the morning than in the 
evening and much larger amounts at certain 
seasons than at other seasons. Some cows will 
give a very heavy flow of milk for a short pe- 
riod of time only, and others a more nearly 
uniform yield throughout the year. The 
weighing or measuring means a considerable 
amount of work for the first few months. But 
after the herd has been once established the 
work is insignificant. 

No farmer, however, should be satisfied to 
stop his efforts when he reaches his 5,000- 
pound average. This should be his minimum 
mark for each cow. Certain modifying forces 
must necessarily be considered. At the pres- 
ent time much information is available con- 
cerning scientific feeding of cattle, and the 
yield of milk will necessarily vary with the 
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kind and quantity of feed. A careful study of 
this subject is essential before any exceptional 
success can be looked for. 

Practically the only excuse for the keeping 
of a cow which yields less than 5,000 pounds of 
milk a year is such a modifying fact as that 
her feed-bill is very light or that her offspring 
are very good, or that her milk is very rich in 
butter-fat. Unless butter-fat runs five per 
cent or above, it is doubtful whether such a 
cow should be kept. 

Following the question of the quantity of 
milk, the question of quality must be carefully 
considered. It was intimated in the para- 
graph above that good quality, that is to say, 
rich milk, might offset a corresponding defi- 
ciency in quantity, but the farmer should strive 
to secure animals which produce a combination 
of good quantity and good quality. But rich- 
ness does not stand alone when considering 
quality of milk. The whole question of cleanli- 
ness must be considered, and too great empha- 
sis cannot be laid upon this point. There are 
now thousands of consumers in our cities who 
have been so thoroughly educated to the im- 
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portance of clean milk that they are willing to 
pay twice as much for milk which is pure and 
clean as for milk of questionable quality. Just 
as the public now demands that manufacturers 
shall not put rotten tomatoes in catsup or man- 
ufacture jam out of partially decayed fruit, or 
sell meat which is diseased, so they are demand- 
ing now, — and rightly, — that they must have 
clean, pure and rich milk; and the farmer who 
is ready to supply these qualities can command 
a good price for his product. 

Cost of production cmd selling-price. At the 
present time it is of very great importance that 
the farmer should carefully study what it costs 
him to produce milk. This cost will vary ac- 
cording to the value of his animals, the value 
of the land which is used for farming purposes, 
the cost of his equipment and the cost of the 
labor-supply. It is practically impossible un- 
der the most favorable conditions to produce 
milk in any part of the United States, at the 
present time, for as low as one cent a pound. 
If this were possible a cow producing 5,000 
pounds of milk would yield $50 of gross in- 
come. If this cow were valued at $50, the inter- 
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est on the investment at 6 per cent would be 
$3. Depreciation of approximately $10 must be 
allowed. Eent on land for pasture and pro- 
ducing feed, and a labor-charge, in producing 
this of approximately $25, must also be allowed, 
which leaves only $12 for taking care of the 
animal, if the income is to be only $50. This 
assumes that a man getting $250 a year must 
take care of twenty animals. It is clearly to 
be seen that one cent a pound is getting below 
the cost of production with practically 95 per 
cent of the farmers. 

Over a considerable part of the United States 
farmers are actually selling milk, delivered at 
their local stations at one and one-half cent a 
pound. This would mean an income of $75 for 
each cow producing 5,000 pounds, and the 
studies of the present writer bring him to the 
conclusion that it is impossible to go lower 
than this figure if the farmer is going to have 
any net profit as a result of his efforts. The 
cost of production, — and we have noted here 
that the minimum cost is one and one-half cent 
a pound or three cents a quart, — must set the 
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lowest price which the farmer should be willing 
to accept for his milk. If he is not able to 
get this price he should not continue to sell 
milk for direct consumption in the city, but 
should consider the manufacture of butter or 
cheese or the feeding of live stock. 

The market. After having supplied the fam- 
ily with milk and cream for home use the 
farmer will have to decide 'whether to use the 
surplus milk for feeding animals or supplying 
the market. If he decides to use it for animals, 
he has a choice between producing veal, poultry, 
or pork for the market and, if he is short of 
labor, he will naturally choose veal as the kind 
of meat to produce. If, however, the market is 
satisfactory, the milk may be sold in any one 
of the following ways : 

1. Directly to consumers: 

a. To hotels, boarding-houses, etc., in bulk. 

b. Directly to consumers in their homes, by use 

of milk-delivery wagons. 

2. Through middlemen or some form of intermedi- 

ate organization: 

a. Milk dealers (wholesale distributers). 

b. Co-operative distributing society. 
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3. To manufacturers: 

a. Creameries. 

b. Cheese-factories. 

e. Milk-condensing factories. 

Selling milk. The particular system of mar- 
keting the milk must be decided by the indi- 
vidual farmer or group of farmers. Where 
labor is difficult to secure it is very advanta- 
geous first to ship directly to hotels, boarding- 
houses, etc., or second to distributers who will 
look after the delivering of the milk to the con- 
sumer, or third to manufacturers. But none 
of these is the best system from the point of 
view of price in many cases. If a group of 
producers would get together and hire one dis- 
tributer and make it some object to find a large 
number of consumers in a particular section 
of the city, it would be very greatly to their 
advantage to distribute their milk in this way. 
The writer knows of one particular district 
in which the farmers are selling their milk for 
thirteen cents a gallon. This is shipped to a 
city some distance away in ten- and twenty- 
gallon cans, and it costs practically one cent 
a gallon to ship the milk, leaving the farmers a 
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net of twelve cents a gallon, whicli amounts to 
$75 a cow for the standard animal giving 5,000 
pounds. An investigation showed that the cost 
of delivering this milk about the city to con- 
sumers was approximately one and three- 
fourths cent a quart. In this case the con- 
sumers were paying seven cents a quart for it, 
or an average of twenty-eight cents a gallon, 
whereas the total cost of placing it at the con- 
sumer's door was only twenty cents a gallon. 
This left eight cents a gallon, or one cent a 
pound or $50 per cow of profit secured by the 
distributing agency. From this must be taken 
the loss from failure to collect and from milk 
which was spoiled, etc., and compensation for 
the "general agent" in charge. 

This last named item is too large an amount 
to leave unnoticed. It amounts to $5,000 for 
each 100 cows, which means that if the owners 
of a hundred cows would establish an agency 
for themselves they could afford to spend $5,000 
a year to maintain an agency. The cost of 
delivering to hotels and boarding-houses is so 
low that a wholesale rate could be established 
there. And if no milk were sold except for 
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cash there need be no loss from failure to col- 
lect. Anything saved from the $5,000 would 
be clear gain to the farmers. 

Selling butter-fat. Let us now see what the 
results would be if instead of selling the milk, 
the farmer should decide to sell thje butter-fat 
and keep the milk for his own use for fattening 
animals. If his product per cow is 5,000 
pounds, he should have at least 200 pounds of 
butter-fat. And yet Secretary "Wilson reported 
in 1906 that Iowa cows averaged only about 
140 pounds of butter. He should secure for 
this butter-fat a price practically equivalent to 
the price of the best dairy butter or good 
creamery butter. This is true because the 
"over-run" in producing butter in creameries 
is practically enough to pay for the cost of 
manufacturing. By this we mean that one 
pound of butter-fat should make as much as 
one and one-fifth pounds of butter, when we 
consider the amount of salt and water and other 
elements which make up butter. The 200 
pounds of butter-fat at thirty cents a pound 
brings $60, which would be the pay for the 
butter-fat secured from one cow giving 5,000 
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pounds of milk. This is assuming that the milk 
will test four per cent butter-fat. From this 
it must be clear that if the farmer's milk should 
test five per cent, and his butter-fat would sell 
for thirty cents a pound, his income would be 
as great from selling the butter-fat as from 
selling the milk to the milk-dealers at twelve 
cents a gallon. In addition to this the farmer 
will have between 3,000 and 4,000 pounds of 
separated milk left for his animals. This 
amount of milk is worth at least half a cent a 
pound, or between $15 and $20 as feed for 
calves, poultry or pigs. In deciding, therefore, 
whether to sell the milk directly to consumers 
or through a co-operative distribution-bureau 
or through milk-dealers, or to the factory, it 
is necessary for the farmer to carefully figure 
out the margin of profit in each case. 

Butter or cheese on the farm. If it is found 
that it is more profitable to produce butter or 
cheese than to sell the milk, the farmer has 
several methods of procedure available. In 
the first place he may produce the butter or the 
cheese on the farm and if he does so he may 
sell this butter or cheese directly to the con- 
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sumers, or to the local store-keepers, or ship it 
to the various produce commission houses. 
This is the old-fashioned way, and at the pres- 
ent time the farmer cannot afford to continue 
this policy except under very peculiar circum- 
stances. It is quite probable that he can afford 
to produce the butter on the farm if he is only 
expecting to produce enough for home use and 
any small amount of surplus can be easily dis- 
posed of at the local store. But before deciding 
upon this policy he should remember that he 
cannot get all of the cream from the milk by 
the gravity system, and that he cannot get all 
of the butter from the cream with the old-style 
churn. He must remember also that the work 
of churning is one of the most difScult tasks 
which is left for his wife to perform, and helps 
to drive his children to the cities. The advan- 
tages of having the butter produced in the mod- 
ern factory are so great that the movement 
away from the home-made butter should be 
even more rapid than it is at the present time. 
The success of the newer method is clearly 
brought out by the following facts which show 
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the situation in one of the leading States, in the 
production of dairy products. 

WISCONSIN DAIET STATISTICS FOB THE TEAE 1909. 

No. of Rec'd for or 

pounds. valued at 

Cheese of all kinds produced 

in factories 145,171,235 $20,706,749 

Other cheese-factory prod- 
ucts sold 234,022 

Cheese produced on farms . 1,433,702 90,118 

Butter produced in cream- 
eries 105,307,356 29,466,363 

Other creamery products sold 1,739,650 

Farm-made butter 7,952,480 1,750,948 

Products of railk-condenseries 3,771,600 

Milk produced other than 
that furnished creameries, 

etc 9,807,000 

Estimated value of milk and 
cream shipped to points 

outside of Wisconsin 2,595,000 

Skimmed milk 6,795,600 

Whey 2,043,000 



Total $79,000,050 

No. cheese-factories 1,928 

' ' creameries 1,005 

" skimming-stations 88 
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No. condenseries 19 

patrons of cheese-factories 39,847 

patrons of creameries 83,083 

patrons of condenseries 3,150 

cows contributing to cheese-factories 438,106 

cows contributing to creameries .... 770,904 

cows contributing to condenseries . . 47,305 

From this we see that only one ponnd of 
cheese out of each 146 is made on the farm, 
and that farm-made cheese brings only six 
cents a pound, while small factory-cheese sells 
for fourteen cents a pound. Likewise, only 
eight pounds of each 113 pounds of butter are 
made on the farm and this is worth only 
twenty-two cents on the average, while the small 
factory-made butter sold for twenty-eight cents. 

Creameries and cheese-factories. Having 
decided that butter and cheese are to be pro- 
duced in a factory, the important problems are 
raised as to who shall own the factory, where 
that factory shall be located and what kind of 
a factory it shall be. Here, above all other 
places, either one of two things should take 
place. First, either each farmer must have a 
large enough farm and large enough number of 
cows so that he can have a creamery or a cheese- 
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factory or a condensery on his own farm, and 
this means that he must have at least 500,000 
pounds of mUk, which means more than 100 
cows; or, second, several farmers ia the com- 
munity should organize to dispose of their 
product in the most economic way. Three im- 
portant problems must be considered here. 
The first of these is whether to haVe a creamery, 
a cheese-factory, or a condensery; the second 
is whether to establish a local factory in the 
immediate vicinity of the farms to which the 
milk or cream can be delivered warm and fresh 
each day, or to ship to some distant point; 
and the third problem is whether the factory 
which they establish, — ^if they decide to estab- 
lish one in their community, — is to be co-op- 
eratively owned, a joint-stock company, or an 
independently owned factory in which the 
farmers have no direct financial interests. 

Since the number of farmers who are able to 
have their own factories is very small, and 
these are well able to take care of themselves 
and will work out their own system and salva- 
tion, I shall attempt to outline in the following 
pages what the best procedure would be with 
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young farmers who are starting in on or work- 
ing small farms with a comparatively small 
number of dairy animals. 

Local factories vs. central factories. I 
pointed out above that one of the first problems 
which the farmers must decide is whether to 
establish a local factory in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the farms or to patronize a factory a 
long distance away. This question cannot be 
decided without drawing up a prospectus of the 
possibilities of the local district. The farmers 
in a community should all get together to dis- 
cuss this question or a representative should 
make a careful canvass to see how many farmers 
would be willing to patronize a local factory if 
established, and how many cows would be avail- 
able to supply milk to the local factory. I 
noted above that unless at least 100 cows are 
available in the district, with an average pro- 
duction approaching 5,000 pounds of milk a 
year, no attempt should be made to establish 
a creamery. 

In Belgium at the present time the average 
membership in a co-operative dairy is 108 
farmers, and the average number of cows for 
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each creamery is 260. In Germany the aver- 
age number of members is only 97, but the 
number of cows is as great as in Belgium. In 
Italy the average co-operative dairy has 80 
members; in Denmark, 150; in Ireland, 159; 
and in France, 540. Although in many of the 
European countries the effort is made to have 
as many as 1,000 cows supplying one dairy, 
500 supplying one co-operative dairy could not 
fail to be a thorough success. 

In Wisconsin at the present time there are 
1,005 local creameries; the average number of 
cows per creamery is 767, and the average mem- 
bership is 83. There are 1,928 cheese-factories 
supplied by 228 cows per factory and 21 
farmers per factory. If it is not possible to 
secure a membership of 75 or 100, or a promise 
of from 100 to 500 cows, the farmers should 
plan to do either one of two things. The first 
of these is to ship the milk or the cream to a 
distant creamery and the second to establish a 
skimming-station. If the milk or cream is 
shipped to a distant creamery the organization 
should begin at once to try to get enough addi- 
tional members and to so increase the number 
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of cows that they will soon be able to establish 
a local creamery. 

Shimming -stations. If farmers follow the 
second of these possible steps the method of 
procedure would be as follows : First investi- 
gate the cost of establishing the skimming-sta- 
tion. It will be found to be between $500 and 
$1,500, and it should be located at a point which 
would be most accessible to some factory. If 
the cream must be shipped, the skimming-sta- 
tion should be located at some transportation 
station if possible. If the cream is to be sent 
from a station which is too far away for each 
farmer to drive to, a skimming-station should 
be located at the most convenient point for all 
of the farmers who are interested. The second 
point to look into is the cost of operating the 
skimming-station. An agreement should be 
reached concerning the part which each one is 
to pay in maintaining the station. The third 
step in perfecting the establishment of a skim- 
ming-station is to draw up certain definite rules 
which will be in the nature of a contract, and 
which each member would sign and absolutely 
bind himself to carry out. 
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Rules. There are three important rules 
which every such organization should have. 
The first of these is that each member will de- 
liver as clean and pure a sample of milk as is 
possible, and that he will accept pay for the 
cream taken from the milk in proportion to 
the butter-fat which it contains. The second 
rule should be that each farmer will deliver all 
of the milk which he produces on the farm, and 
which he does not use for family purposes, or 
that he will pay a certain fine which will be 
used to help to maintain the skimming-station. 
The third rule should set a certain hour each 
forenoon when absolutely aU of the milk which 
is to be delivered must be at the skimming- 
station. 

The significance of the first rule must be plain 
to every one. "Without good milk we cannot 
have good cream, without good cream it is im- 
possible to make the best grade of butter, and 
without the best grade of butter the farmers 
cannot expect to get the best prices. The sig- 
nificance of the second rule is that unless the 
farmers absolutely agree to patronize the skim- 
ming-station and send all of their milk to it, 
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the burden of maintaining it may fall upon the 
shoulders of a few and the expense will be so 
great that it will fail. Competing companies 
often offer a small advance for a short time as 
"bait," and as soon as the factory has failed 
from lack of patronage they reduce their prices. 
The importance of the third rule is that if the 
milk is allowed to be delivered at any time 
during the day the person in charge of the skim- 
ming-station must keep his engine running, or 
ready to run, a large part of the time. He 
cannot keep his separator clean and sanitary, 
and he cannot deliver the cream to the trans- 
portation company, or take it to the creamery 
which he is supplying each day, as he should do. 
There are many minor rules which each group 
of farmers must naturally agree upon among 
themselves. In European countries there are 
a great number of these skimming-stations, as 
well as a considerable number of successful 
ones in this country. 

The chief point which we are here consider- 
ing is whether it is better to establish a local 
factory, or skimming-station, or to send the 
milk to a large creamery at some centrally lo- 
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cated point. In order to bring out the possi- 
bilities of tlie two situations tlie prospectus 
suggested in the paragraphs above was intro- 
duced to emphasize the importance of looking 
into local conditions before considering the pos- 
sibilities of the distant market. If there are 
not enough fanners, — which means that if there 
are not enough cows, and not enough milk to 
make a skimming- station or a creamery possi- 
ble, — the central market is the only possible 
system, but once having established the fact 
that either a local factory or a more distant 
market is available, it is time to consider the 
possibilities of the two markets. 

Local factory vs. centralizers. It can be said 
in favor of the distant market that the farmer 
does not need to worry about the daily oper- 
ations of the distant creamery, he does not need 
to worry about the choice of the butter-maker, 
or indeed any other feature connected with the 
management of the factory. This may be said 
equally well of a local independently owned 
factory. Likewise, he need not worry about 
the regularity of the supply of milk or cream 
for the factory, or fear concerning the possi- 
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bility of its closing. Nor need he consider the 
question of a market for its product in the same 
way as if he were a part owner. Practically 
the same may be said of a local independently 
owned factory. In opposition to the distant 
factory, it must be poiuted out that even with 
the very best shipping facilities, the quality of 
the mUk and cream cannot be kept as high as 
when the manufacturing is done close to the 
source of supply. Fresh milk and cream is 
sure to be less contaminated and deteriorated 
than milk or cream shipped even short dis- 
tances in refrigerator-cars. Shipping means 
constant shaking and disturbance, variation in 
the temperature and delay in time, giving an 
opportunity for multiplication of bacteria, — 
makes for a lower grade of milk and cream 
when received at the central factory. The first 
advantage of the local factory, therefore, is 
that it is possible to make a better grade of 
butter or cheese because of the supply of a bet- 
ter grade of milk and cream. 

The second great advantage of the local fac- 
tory is that with the factory in the neighbor- 
hood, close to the farms, it is possible to make 
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use of the by-products at home in the feeding 
of poultry, pigs and veal. If the individual 
farmers have a large enough number of cows 
so that they can easily afford a cream-sepa- 
rator (that is, if each farmer has an average 
of from ten to fifteen cows), this advantage is 
secured without a local factory. But there are 
thousands of districts in the United States 
where it is too much to expect an average of 
ten or fifteen cows per farmer for many years 
to come, and in these eases it would be an ex- 
travagance to maintain the cream-separator in 
order to have the use of the separated milk. 
At the same time the waste from using the old 
method of setting the milk in pans is too great 
to be continued, even to get the by-products, 
when the better system has proved to be so 
successful. This second point, therefore, the 
use of the by-products at home, is a distinct 
advantage of the local creamery or skimming- 
station. 

A third item of very great importance is the 
advantage which the local factory has over the 
central factory in the matter of cost of shipping 
milk and cream to the factory. At the present 
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time tliere are comparatively few districts in 
tlie United States where the supply sent to fac- 
tories each day is large enough to demand the 
use of a refrigerator car. It is also very ex- 
ceptional when enough milk or cream is sent 
so that the advantage of large bulk shipment 
can be secured. Each farmer must send his 
consignment of milk or cream and pay the very 
highest shipping rates. But when a local fac- 
tory has been established the first saving is 
that only the finished product (the butter or 
cheese) is shipped, and none of the milk or 
cream is shipped in this form but is sent away 
later in the form of meat. The second advan- 
tage here is that when the butter and cheese 
are sent away they are sent in large consign- 
ments and to considerable distances, so that 
low rates are secured on account of the large 
bulk sent and the long distance to be covered. 
At the present time one of the greatest works 
which the Eailway Commissions and Inter- 
state Commerce Commission can do is to see 
that justice is maintained here, and that the 
railroads are not allowed to favor the large 
central factories to the detriment of the local 
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factories. It would be possible under the old 
system for a wealthy manufacturer in the city 
to get in touch with the officers of the railroad 
company, and have the rates adjusted in such 
a way that the farmers would have to ship all 
of their milk and cream, because of high rates 
on butter and cheese, and in that way the rail- 
road company would be favoring both itself 
and its closest friends, — the manufacturers in 
the large cities, — and at the same time injuring 
its truest friends and supporters, — the farmers. 
At the same time this system would cause a 
higher price of butter to the consumers in the 
cities. 

The large central factory possibly has one 
advantage over the smaller factory located in 
in the country district. This is that it pro- 
duces on a larger scale and can have a larger 
factory; and the general belief is that large 
factories are more economic than small facto- 
ries. In opposition to this position I must 
point out that the larger factory in the city 
will find itself paying higher taxes and have 
other expenses not found in the country dis- 
tricts, and one must also note that a better 
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grade of butter and more expert service can be 
secured wlien a comparatively small factory is 
decided upon. Then, too, the product of the 
large factory, like the mass of ready-made 
goods, is apt to be a poorer variety than that 
produced in the local factory which more nearly 
approaches the dairy product made by an in- 
terested person. It is also significant to note 
here that the prizes at our butter-shows for 
a number of years have been carried off by the 
butter produced in local factories. 

Ownership of a local factory. If there are 
enough farmers, cows, milk and cream to sup- 
port a local factory, there is no question but 
what this is better from all points of view than 
the large central factory. Having decided upon 
the local factory, the most important question 
to be decided is whether it shall be a co-oper- 
ative one, or a joint-stock organization, or shall 
be owned by one of the farmers, or by some 
outside individual. Each community, — each 
group of farmers, — must settle this question 
for itself. I am thoroughly convinced that the 
co-operative organization is the best system for 
most districts in this country. I am not, how- 
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ever, one of those co-operative enthusiasts who 
believes that the co-operative society is a cure- 
all for every ill of the farming class. I can 
only present the reasons why I think it a good 
thing in this industry in most cases in this coun- 
try. In addition to pointing out the possible 
advantages in this country, it might be worth 
while, however, to note the fact that in most 
European countries it has already proved to 
be a thorough success. An account of these 
will be found in the next chapter. 

Advantages of co-operation. There are 
two principal reasons why the farmers should 
have a co-operatively owned creamery or 
cheese-factory or skimming-station. The first 
of these is that it is economically more profita- 
ble, and the second is that socially it is more 
beneficial. On the first point it should be said 
that farmers who are members of a co-oper- 
ative society are interested in it, and interested 
to see that the product is sold at the highest 
price, and therefore, anxious to supply the very 
best milk and cream possible. There is nothing 
at all strange in this attitude; it is a common 
characteristic of human beings, and we merely 
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apply it to this phase of business life. Every 
farmer knows, as every human being knows, 
that he will take more care of his own clothing, 
or of his own horse or of any property which 
is his own, than he will of some other person's 
property. The individual farmer will try to 
supply his local factory with the very richest 
milk possible, at the same time the very clean- 
est milk possible, and in as fresh condition as 
it is possible to supply it. 

In discussing this question in Europe some 
time ago, one of the speakers said : 

"It is to tlie interest and should be the duty of 
every milk-supplier to a co-operative creamery not 
only to send in pure milk, but to see that his neigh- 
bors do likewise. When any milk-supplier is careless 
or criminal enough to neglect the observance of the 
foregoing rules, the whole force of the organized 
public opinion of the members of his society should 
be brought to bear on him until he either mends his 
ways or is pointed to as the only hopelessly dirty 
member in the community." 

The point we wish to emphasize is that "as the 
weakest link in a chain is a measure of the strength 
of the whole chain," so the "worst gallon of milk is 
in danger of tainting all of the butter produced." 
The result of this fact is that each farmer is not 
only interested to make his own product larger in 
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quantity, richer and better in quality, but he is at the 
same time interested in seeing that his neighbor does 
the same. The result of this is that each one helps 
the other. When the farmers ship to a central cream- 
ery, the cream of the cleanest farmer is mixed in 
with that of his dirty neighbor, and the price of the 
cream is measured by the poorest sample, and the 
farmer who attempts to be clean is fined for his 
efforts. The punishment is brought upon him by his 
dirty neighbor. 

The second advantage is also important. 
Tlie experience of Europe is, and the same can 
be said of the creameries in this country, that 
the farmers get a larger price on the average 
for their cream than when it is sent to the large 
central factory, because they not only get (a) 
the profits which would otherwise go to the 
manufacturers in the cities, and (b) the savings 
made from transportation, but also (c) a higher 
price on account of the use of by-products. 

Where co-operation may he inadvisable. I 
noted above that I do not urge the co-operative 
factory for every community in the country. 
There are many exceptional circumstances. 
The first of these is that if there is an owner of 
a large farm in the community who has a cream- 
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ery it may be to the advantage of all of tlie own- 
ers of from one to eight or ten cows to sell their 
surplus milk to this one farmer. He will be 
able to pay in proportion to the quality of the 
milk, and if he cannot supply enough to operate 
his own factory to its maximum capacity he is 
sure to give the neighbors and farmers as good 
a price as they could expect to get elsewhere. 
It is also to be remembered that he is one of the 
farmers, he is dealing with his neighbors and 
he is interested in the development of his com- 
mxmity. 

Another situation which often exists and in 
which I do not agitate for the local factory is 
where there are not enough cows to supply milk 
to make a factory profitable. This was men- 
tioned above and its importance cannot be over- 
estimated. The writer knows of a large number 
of individual cases in which the failure of fac- 
tories once attempted was entirely because of 
the fact that there was not a sufficient supply 
of milk or cream. Before organizing the 
farmers must be sure that the supply will be 
constant for all of the seasons of the year for 
a period of several years to come. They 
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should consult with a possible butter-maker, 
and should not start the factory until they have 
submitted all of the facts to such a person and 
are satisfied that the opportunities of the local 
district are encouraging. 

Personal advantages. Another advantage 
which I had in mind in urging co-operative or- 
ganization wherever it is possible, is the fact 
that it is a good education for the individual 
farmer in every phase of his business activity. 
The average farmer who does not belong to 
any society spends most of his time on the farm. 
He has very little of that business sharpness 
which is necessary in driving a bargain, while 
his neighbors in the city fairly live and move 
and revel in driving close bargains. "When the 
farmer is acting alone and attempts to sell his 
milk to an independent firm he is a very poor 
bargainer, but after he has belonged to a co- 
operative society for some time he learns all 
of the principles of modem business methods 
which are necessary. Not only is his dairy 
industry more profitable, but he is a better 
buyer and seller, borrower and lender than he 
would otherwise be. Furthermore, the farmers 
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are more likely to get together, have good so- 
cial times, discuss all the problems of the day, 
and be better posted in all matters pertaining 
to political as well as economic problems, as a 
result of this organization. And we should not 
overlook the fact that the wives and children 
are more apt to get together for a variety of 
purposes, and enjoy many social advantages 
that otherwise would not be possible.^ 

There are many districts in which the 
farmers represent a great number of different 
nationalities. It is sometimes very difficult for 
the people of these nationalities to come to- 
gether and agree upon a form of organization, 
or the size of the factory or the nationality of 
the butter-maker or the location of the factory 
or other important questions. It is also a fact 
that in many cases the German does not want 
to have the Norwegian advise him concerning 
the cleanliness of his milk, or the Dane to ac- 
cept suggestions from his Scotch or Irish 
neighbor, or vice versa. Unless enough of the 

1 The volume in this I/ibrary, entitled Neighborhood Enter- 
tainments, by Ren6 B. Stern, gives practical hints as to meth- 
ods of amusement in rural neighborhoods. 
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farmers of the commuiiity will be satisfied that 
they can work together for a niimber of years 
in a co-operative society it is best to move 
very slowly in this matter. It is not my pur- 
pose, however, to discourage co-operation un- 
der these circumstances, for I Imow at least 175 
co-operative institutions in which several differ- 
ent nationalities are represented in each local. 
I say, try to get together. 



CHAPTER III 

MARKETING OF THE BUTTER AND 

CHEESE 

Before leaving this presentation of the dairy 
industry we must review the systems in vogue 
in this and other countries in selling the sur- 
plus butter and cheese by farmers, and by fac- 
tories when factories exist. 

Whether the farmer makes the butter on the 
farm or in the local factory, many of the same 
problems of marketing arise. The chief dif- 
ference between the problems rests in the fact 
that the factory has a larger quantity to sell, 
and it is very likely to have a better quality 
than the average farmer produces. These facts 
will make it possible for the factory to get bet- 
ter shipping facilities and cheaper transporta- 
tion, and to get a higher price for the finished 
product. It is also true that the manager of 
the local factory will very probably be in better 
touch with the markets than the individual 
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farmer could be. He is also very likely to be 
a better bargainer than the individual farmer, 
and when prices are low, he is in a better po- 
sition to store the extra butter and hold it until 
the market is better. Aside from these facts, 
the problems which confront the individual 
farmer are practically the same as those which 
confront the local manufacturer. 

Bartering a had custom. It is quite custom- 
ary at the present time for the keeper of a rural 
grocery to deal at the same time in butter, eggs, 
salt meat, smoked ham, sugar-cured bacon, etc. 
Of all of these articles butter is most apt to 
be contaminated (tinctured with the odor of sur- 
rounding materials), and is most apt to deteri- 
orate because of poor storage facilities. 
Indeed, the modern local grocery store is not 
the place to handle butter, and yet the average 
farmer sells a very large amount of the butter 
which is produced on the farm to these very 
store-keepers, and takes the selling-price of the 
butter out in trade. 

This barter system rs an abomination which 
ought to be displaced as early as possible in 
every community. The farmer certainly can- 
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not be satisfied with it. The store-keeper 
detests the system and only continues it be- 
cause he has to take the farmer's butter in 
order to get the farmer's trade, knowing that if 
he refuses to receive the butter and pay the 
' ' going price ' ' for it, the farmer will go to some 
other place. The store-keeper then has to sell 
the forty-seven odd varieties of butter which 
he has received the best way he can, and in 
doing so he often loses a good city customer on 
account of its poor quality. Much of the butter 
must finally be shipped to the larger cities, and 
sold through commission houses to "renova- 
tors," — which is the name given to the factories 
established in large cities that work over butter 
by washing or re-churning it in fresh milk and 
buttermilk, or by some other process. This is a 
very expensive system and the new butter which 
is made from the hundreds of varieties which 
are received, is sold cheaply to the poorer people 
in the cities, because of its uniformly low grade. 
This is a losing game all along the line. I often 
marvel how it has been kept up so long. I 
noted above in referring to "Wisconsin that the 
system has practically disappeared in that 
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State, and that more than ninety-five pounds 
out of each one hundred is now manufactured 
in local factories. 

The local butter-factory. The local factory, 
unlike the individual farmer, deals very little 
with local stores, but when it does dispose of 
its product through the local stores, it supplies 
a certain number of pounds daily of a uniform 
product, and there are none of the losses which 
are noted above. There is a good opportunity 
for both the individual farmer and the local 
factory to sell directly to consumers, — i. e., to 
city householders. But in every case the local 
factory can do this more advantageously than 
the individual farmer. If the factory sells its 
product directly to the consumers it can have 
one or two delivery wagons and make regular 
visits upon all of its customers much more 
cheaply than a farmer can deliver his own prod- 
uct. In this case you have one or two delivery 
wagons taking the place of fifty to one hundred 
different farmers, each one having half a dozen 
customers scattered about the city. The local 
factory is also in a very good position to sell 
directly to hotels, restaurants and boarding- 
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houses, from day to day, as they have need for 
dairy products. The farmer is unable to do 
this because the hotel may run out of butter any 
day and then must depend upon a miscellane- 
ous choice of butter until the farmer delivers 
the next consignment. 

If the factory is located in the country dis- 
trict or in a very small village it will have to 
depend upon a distant market to use the major 
part of its output. Here we have a large num- 
ber of these local factories coming into competi- 
tion, imless there is an organization among all 
or a large nxunber of the local factories in any 
one commercial district. These factories have 
to compete with the product from the large cen- 
tralizers, from the "renovators" described 
above, and also with various substitutes for 
butter, such as oleomargarine. When the local 
factories are competing with each other and 
also competing with the other organizations 
referred to above, the farmers are apt to find 
very often that the results are not at all satis- 
factory. Under these circumstances it is highly 
advantageous for all of the local factories — 
say 25 or more — grouped around any commer- 
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cial center to have one central selling-agency. 
They should have representatives in one or 
more good markets, and should he prepared to 
supply the dairy products which they handle in 
large quantities upon short notice at the dif- 
ferent markets. This requires the presence of 
a satisfactory storage system. The cost of 
handling the butter or the dairy product in this 
way will be much less than the system in gen- 
eral vogue at the present time, of sending 
the product to the large city markets through the 
various commission houses. Not only will the 
cost of handling be less, but a more satisfactory 
product can be furnished to the consumers and 
there will be less of the product lost from dete- 
rioration, etc., and fewer opportunities to lose 
money on account of dishonest agents. 

The presence of rapid-transportation facil- 
ities, refrigerator-car systems, and the fact that 
dairy products are produced in practically ev- 
ery county in the Union, together with the com- 
petition of butter-substitutes, will prevent any 
unwarranted rise in prices of dairy products. 
It is also true that the most strenuous compe- 
tition will be kept up among the farmers them- 
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selves, since eacli farmer will strain every 
effort to increase the quantity of milk per cow, 
and tlie amount of butter-fat in that milk, and 
will increase the number of cows as soon as the 
price which he receives for his milk or cream 
commences to net any more than a reasonable 
profit. For these reasons the consumer in the 
city need have no fear of any of the different 
kinds of organization which are suggested in 
the paragraphs above. 

Co-operation among co-operative societies. 
There are now thousands of co-operative dairies 
manufacturing butter and cheese. If co-op- 
eration among these is necessary it has had a 
chance to be tried; and if it has been tried we 
should have some information concerning its 
successes or failures. It is always well to point 
to those who have succeeded very poorly as well 
as to those who have had phenomenal success. 
Both have lessons for us. 

Experience in Ireland. The principal diffi- 
culty which the Irish have had has been in the 
marketing of their product. As early as 1892 
the Irish Co-operative Agency Society, Ltd., 
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was established to assist the co-operative 
creameries in marketing their butter. The 
Agency Society has been very well managed. 
During six years while they did a business of 
$3,500,000, their bad debts amounted to 
considerably less than $1,000. This is a re- 
markably fine showing. 

But in spite of this, the Agency Society gets 
only about ten per cent of the output of Irish 
creameries. Many reports show that the tend- 
ency is to sell through the Agency when prices 
are low and to sell independently when buyers 
offer good prices. But under this system of 
uncertainty, until very recently if not until the 
present time, the prices received are lower than 
others receive, because the local societies do not 
work together. A late report (July, 1910), 
says: "Acting independently, the societies 
compete with one another, and a manager, ig- 
norant of the condition of the market, may inju- 
riously affect other societies by accepting a 
price lower than that which he might have ob- 
tained. In order to prevent such competition, 
attempts have been made to establish a 'butter 
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quotation' for Irish creamery butter, similar 
to the Copenhagen butter quotation, but hith- 
erto without success." 

Early in the nineties tlie best Irish butter was often 
labelled "Danish." At the same time all of the 
poorer grades were sold as Irish butter. This was 
good advertising for Denmark and the worst possible 
policy for Ireland. At the present time many of the 
societies ship directly to the co-operative stores owned 
by consumers in Lancashire and Yorkshire. The 
present Central Butter Agency is comparatively back- 
ward. The Irish Agricultural Organization. Society 
Leaflet (No. 60) notes that the reason for this is that : 
"The societies, by their refusal to consign, forced it 
from its original position of a coramission agency 
and obliged it in brisk markets to purchase its sup- 
plies at firm prices, just like any competing firm of 
butter merchants, and only when its prices were 
equal to or higher than those obtainable elsewhere 
did it 'get the preference.' " "In dull markets the 
creameries made it their 'dumping grouud' for but- 
ter which they could not sell elsewhere. Frequently 
butter refused by its competitors was thrown upon 
the Agency for sale, and in such quantities (and 
sometimes too of such bad quality) that the low 
prices which had to be accepted were quoted against 
the Agency in comparison with those that some so- 
cieties, more fortunate than the rest, had realized 
elsewhere." 
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We tried to show in the last chapter that the 
local creamery had many advantages over the 
system of making butter at home or in a cen- 
tralizer, whether that local factory were pri- 
vately owned or co-operative. One of the 
important advantages was not stated there. It 
is that those local factories secure better pack- 
ing. In all cases where the product is to be 
shipped considerable distances, or is not to be 
sold for some time, the butter — though first- 
class when made — may lose half of its value 
before reaching the consumers. Uniform and 
perfect system by many societies is, therefore, 
an advantage. 

But even the highest grade butter, packed in 
the most accepted packages, may bring very 
unremunerative prices, as has often been 
pointed out. This is especially true, first, when 
the shippers have an imperfect knowledge of 
the demands of the market; and, second, when 
unnecessary middlemen get between the pro- 
ducers and consumers. When once these ob- 
stacles are removed, and lower cost is effected 
in handling, storing and transportation, success 
is assured. 
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Success in Denmark. Unlike the Irish, the 
Danish farmers have a model marketing sys- 
tem, which is almost perfection itself. The co- 
operative societies are organized into nine 
export federations which handle about 98 out 
of each 100 pounds of butter sent to Great 
Britain. It is no doubt true that when each 
society sells its own product it has a special 
chance to impress its good quality upon regular 
customers and has a very direct sale. This is 
especially true if the sale is for domestic use. 
But for export purposes it must be noted that 
if there is a "central selling agency" there is 
a great saving in selling; also, there is a great 
gain in the fact that a better knowledge may 
be had of the great markets and selling condi- 
tions, and there will be no "undercutting" ; and, 
still further, — as shown by Denmark, — there is 
an advantage in the establishment of a trade- 
mark. 

Denmark farmers have these nine agencies in 
order that they may keep in closer touch with 
local groups. But for general watching of 
prices, etc., all work together. "Where private 
industry is better than co-operation these 
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farmers have carefully adopted the private sys- 
tem. Thus, instead of owning vessels to ship 
the goods they hire the work done, though they 
could afford to own their vessels, and they even 
hire the crates in which the barrels are con- 
veyed to the export depots from the dairies. 

Other European countries have followed the 
lead of Denmark. The dairies of West France 
send five-sevenths of their produce to the 
"Halles" of Paris, accounting for half of the 
amount sold there annually. The dairies of 
the North supply co-operative stores, which are 
sometimes large shareholders. "The dairies 
of Limburg (Belgium) have established at Has- 
selt a 'unique' or special co-operative mart. 
The members, about fifty in all, guarantee a 
minimum supply. The butter is either bought 
outright by the director of the mart and resold 
by him abroad at his own risk, or else put up 
for auction by him as agent, the dairy receiv- 
ing pa}Tnent every week after deduction of 
the costs of sale." 

Methods in the United States. It has been 
noted that most of the butter in the United 
States is sold (1) directly by the producers to 
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consumers, as wliere the farmers have cus- 
tomers; or (2) to the merchants who give the 
producers goods in return and who sell the but- 
ter to consumers; or (3) to merchants, hotels 
and consumers through commission men. 
These commission men generally get five per 
cent for their part of the transaction. They 
are in a position to get much more than this 
five per cent and often do. The simplest way 
is to buy from the farmer when the market is 
going up and in addition to acting as a com- 
mission agent, assume the role of speculator. 
If he loses, the loss is shifted to the producer 
and if he wins he keeps it. He has even a bet- 
ter chance on the falling market to sell before 
the decline and report the price after the de- 
cline. 

But we also noted that in Minnesota, Iowa and 
"Wisconsin there are now about 1,000 co-oper- 
ative creameries. In January, 1907, about 35 
of these formed the Minnesota Co-operative 
Dairies Association to market the butter. An 
office was opened in Chicago early in 1908. 
Two years after starting the Association 109 
creameries were members. This Association 
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markets mncli of the product for about 700 
creameries. The aim is to establisli agencies 
in all of the large cities and maintain a steady 
market. The cost of marketing is less than 
one per cent. The movement is young in this 
country but it is growing rapidly. 



CHAPTEE IV 

PEODUCTION AND MAEKETING OF ANI- 
MALS FOE MEAT 

The production of dairy products and the 
marketing of the same involves a much more 
serious set of problems than the production 
and marketing of domestic animals for meat. 
It will not be possible to give any attention here 
to the question of selecting a herd or to the 
management and care of the animals when once 
selected. Let us turn at once to a consideration 
of the extent to which farmers should organize 
in that phase of agriculture which has to do 
with the production of meat. 

It is true that the farmers producing meat 
do not need to organize as do the dairy farmers, 
for the purpose of establishing a skimming- 
station, creamery or cheese-factory and, there- 
fore, each farmer may think that he can work 
out his own salvation in his own way. In this 
he is badly mistaken if he really wishes to make 

76 
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tlie greatest success, have the best class of 
stock, and receive the highest price for his 
products. What I said in connection with the 
dairy industry, concerning the leader for the 
herd, is equally true here. The individual 
farmer with a small number of animals will not 
be able to secure high-priced leaders. It is 
very important that four or five farmers, or a 
dozen, should work together and have con- 
stantly available in each neighborhood three, 
four or even a larger number of young bulls at 
different ages gradually coming to maturity, if 
constant development and progress is desired. 
Need of local uniformity in stock. Another 
reason for raising at this time the question of 
organization among farmers, is in order to em- 
phasize the importance of having as soon as 
possible one particular kind of cattle in each lo- 
cal district. This is important for three chief 
reasons. The first of these is pointed out in the 
paragraph above,— it makes possible the secur- 
ing of the very best leaders for the herds. The 
second reason is that buyers are attracted to 
the district where they find that a large number 
of a specific breed of animals is produced. As 
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an illustration of this I might add that, if I 
desire to purchase one or more young animals 
to add to my herd, I am sure to go to a district 
to secure such animals where I know that at 
least fifteen or twenty farmers will probably 
have this particular class of animals for sale. 
And I am practically sure not to go to a district 
where only one or two farmers have such ani- 
mals for sale. Indeed, unless these farmers 
have very large stock farms, I would never hear 
about them, and certainly would never find 
them. (And I am not urging the large breeders 
to organize and advertise. They are already 
organized, and do not need my suggestions.) 

The third reason for urging that a consider- 
able number of farmers work together and de- 
cide upon a particular class of animals in which 
they wUl all deal, is because of the advantages 
accruing when it comes to marketing the ani- 
mals. One of the worst mistakes which a 
farmer can make in shipping animals to a dis- 
tant market is to put half a dozen hogs, eight 
or ten sheep, one or two old cows, and half a 
dozen young steers of different ages, colors and 
sizes, into the same car. This is nearly as bad 
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as mixing tlie good wheat witli the bad wheat, 
and that with oats, barley and flax. Or it might 
be compared to mixing different grades of cot- 
ton, and adding to the bale a few pounds of al- 
falfa hay and half a bushel of cow-peas. For 
those who are in the vegetable and fruit busi- 
ness the comparison would be that of putting 
peaches, pears and apples in the same bos, or 
mixing limes, lemons, and grape-fruit. If you 
have a few pounds of good butter and a few 
pounds of bad butter it is better to sell them 
separately than to mix them and receive a low 
price for all. One rotten apple will reduce the 
price of a barrel, and one quart of sour milk 
will spoil the sale of a gallon. More will be 
said concerning the advantages of organization 
when we reach the problems of marketing. 

All of the reasons for organization noted 
above apply equally to the farmer who has 
sheep or goats, or who has pigs or even poultry. 
In the choice of sheep, there is the problem of 
the dual-purpose sheep as there is of the dual- 
purpose cow, and the farmers of each local 
group should decide early whether they will go 
into the sheep business for the purpose of pro- 
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ducing mutton or whether they will specialize 
in animals which are good wool producers. 
The sheep experts who have written exten- 
sively on this problem will give all of the 
information that is necessary on the question 
of breeds. Wliat is true of sheep is equally 
true of poultry. It is possible to specialize in 
the supplying of meat or in the production of 
eggs. The general-purpose chicken, — the one 
which produces eggs and at the same time can 
be converted into a supply of meat, — ^is more 
favorably considered at the present time than 
the dual-purpose cow. It is not my intention 
to go at length into the advantages or disad- 
vantages of one or another variety of any of 
these animals. Many volumes have already 
been written on these subjects. But in passing 
I wish to emphasize that at the present time 
the great majority of cattle produced for meat, 
and great numbers of sheep, hogs and poidtry, 
must be classed as "scrub animals." No 
especial care has been used in developing the 
variety which is most productive or most eco- 
nomic by a great majority of the farmers. 
Certainly, practically no effort has been made 
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among farmers in most coromunities to develop 
a variety which would make their district 
famous. What is needed at the present time 
is systematic organization among the farmers 
for the purpose of developing special lines of 
animals for special purposes. 

It is a very great disadvantage in shipping 
hogs not to have at least seventy-five or eighty 
animals, and therefore, miless farmers are or- 
ganized to ship together, each farmer must 
necessarily have this numher maturing at ahout 
the same time. But my advice on this point is 
very decidedly that it is much better for the 
farmers to have, say, from ten to twenty hogs 
for each farm maturing at about the same time. 
Eight or ten farmers should then ship together, 
and should make three or four shipments dur- 
ing the year. 

There are approximately six million farmers 
in the United States ; practically speaking, every 
one of these should have some poultry. Grass 
and bugs, wild seeds and scattered grain and 
worms, make a considerable part of the food- 
supply for a limited number of chickens. The 
waste in grain in pig-pens and cattle-yards 
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should be gathered by poultry and not left to 
the wild birds. The income from poultry 
should practically pay all of the small expenses 
of the farm. 

Proper diversity in live stock. I am one of 
those who have concluded, after studying the 
production of live-stock in all parts of the coun- 
try, that diversification in the production of 
live-stock is of almost as great importance 
as diversification in the production of crops. 
I mean by this that the farmer should have 
more than one kind of animals on his farm. 
Not that he should have two kinds of cows or 
two kinds of pigs, or two kinds of poultry or 
sheep. Indeed, he should seldom have more 
than one kind of each class of animals unless 
he has a very large farm. But in those dis- 
tricts which are favorable for the production 
of sheep he should have a flock of from twenty- 
five to fifty sheep in addition to his cattle, and 
in those districts in which hogs thrive satisfac- 
torily, especially where the necessary varieties 
of feed can be economically produced, he should 
have a considerable number of hogs. 

There are two very special reasons for urging 
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this policy. The first is that if the fanner is 
producing animals for meat instead of dairy 
products his income is much less regular. It 
is generally not to his advantage to sell one or 
two animals at a time, and when he ships a 
considerable number of animals he gets a con- 
siderable money return and then has no income 
for several weeks or it may be months. But 
with two or three kinds of animals, especially 
if he makes sales of each kind in two or three 
shipments in co-operation with other farmers, 
he has a much more regular income. Indeed, 
with an income every month from poultry and 
eggs, and every two or three months from hogs, 
sheep or cattle sold, the farmer more nearly 
approaches the status of the business man who 
has an income from sales each work-day, or 
the employee who has an income each week or 
month. 

The second reason for urging this diversifica- 
tion is the imprudence of putting all of one's 
eggs into one basket. I oppose as much as any 
one the idea of having one cow of each variety, 
and all of the different kinds of chickens or pigs, 
or of attempting to raise all of the different 
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crops possible. What I want to emphasize here 
is the desirability of selecting two or three prin- 
cipal lines of marketable products to insure a 
steady income. In case a man is specializing 
in poultry and some disease enters the flock 
he is apt to fee ruined, or if he has hogs and 
hog cholera sweeps the district he may become 
a bankrupt, or if black-leg finds its way among 
the calves or tuberculosis gets into the herd 
he may lose all. 

Points to consider in marketing. The farmer 
who is dealing in live-stock and producing meat 
for the market has a very great advantage over 
the farmer who is producing vegetables, fruit 
or dairy products. Some of the advantages are 
worth mentioning at this point. The first of 
these is the fact that the grower of vegetables 
or fruit is forced to market his product at a 
particular time. Nature dictates to him. 
Fruit-trees blossom according to season and not 
according to the demands of the market. The 
fruit matures and ripens and then must be de- 
livered at once to the consumers, or it will 
decay and there will be complete loss. Of 
course the fruit may be converted iuto the form 
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of preserves or other manufactured articles, but 
very often tlais must be done at a sacrifice. On 
the other hand the fruit producer cannot pick 
his fruit green no matter how great the demand 
of the market or high the prices. Compared to 
this, consider the advantages of the producer 
of meat. In the first place he may dispose of 
the calves for veal, if the prices are good, but 
if the prices are poor, he may keep the calves 
and dispose of them for "baby beef"; and if 
the price of baby beef is not satisfactory the 
animals may be kept on until they are "two- 
year-olds" or "three-year-olds." The same 
thing is true when we consider the marketing 
of lamb as compared with mutton, and the same 
thing in a lesser degree when we compare the 
spring chicken with the matured poultry. The 
dairyman must milk the cow twice a day in 
order to save the cows whether there is market 
for the milk or not, and must sell the milk at 
once or it will spoil. The farmer producing 
meat may keep his animals a few days or a few 
weeks longer, and even after killing may keep 
them in storage for a considerable period if the 
market is not satisfactory. 
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Animal hy-products. In some respects hogs 
may be looked upon as a by-product of cattle 
raising, because of the possibilities of using the 
remaining corn, etc. In the same way poultry 
may be said to be based to some extent upon 
the hog industry, and can be considered in one 
sense a by-product. By far the most important 
factors of this sort, however, are the production 
of wool, even where the sheep are raised for 
meat, and the production of eggs, even where 
chickens are raised for food. There are years 
when the by-products may be of greater value 
than the main product ; thus there are seasons 
of the year when eggs, for instance, bring a 
larger income than dead chickens. If poultry 
are raised in large enough numbers the feathers 
may easily be made an important item of in- 
come. If farmers would only realize that the 
foremost business men carefully investigate ev- 
ery feature of their line in order to make a 
saving of a fraction of a cent on each article 
which they buy or sell, or in order to save a 
fraction of one per cent in borrowing money, 
or to secure a fraction of one per cent ia lending 
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money, they would be more attentive to minor 
details. 

In this connection it is worth while to note that 
the largest packing-houses are able to maintain their 
business against all competition from local butchers, 
because they are careful to use all by-products. Some 
of the products which we have in addition to meat as 
a resiilt of their great effort, are gelatine and glue 
for the housewife, fertilizers, and hair and bristles, 
soap-stock and hides, brewers' isinglass and glycerine, 
skins, wool, and intestines used in sausage making, 
albumen and blood and neat's-foot oil, bones, horns 
and hoofs. In addition to these articles, which are 
now extensively used, we know that they also supply 
pepsin, thymus, thyroids, pancreatin, parotid sub- 
stances, and supra-venal capsules, etc. These last- 
named products are sold at high prices by druggists 
and others. 

In 1850 cotton-seed was treated as garbage and 
dumped on the waste heap. Twenty years later it 
was looked upon as a valuable fertilizer ; by 1880 the 
cotton-seed was found to be a nutritious cattle-feed, 
and by 1890 cotton-seed oil was commencing to be 
used as a substitute for olive oil, and is now a human 
food. The cotton-seed product of the South is now 
worth from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 each year. 
Sixty years ago laws were passed making it a pun- 
ishable offense for cotton ginners to leave cotton-seed 
lying around the gins to rot, and equally punishable 
to dump these seeds, with linters attached, into 
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streams, while at the present time, as noted above, it 
yields the South a most profitable income each year, 
and not more than half of the cotton-seed is yet used 
to the best advantage. In every branch of agricul- 
ture similar illustrations could be drawn to show the 
importance of a better utilization of by-products 
which at the present time are allowed to waste. 

How to market meat-cattle. It is true that 
the time occupied in selling may be only a few 
minutes, while it may take from one to three 
years to produce the animal which is to be sold. 
This is a very important fact to keep constantly 
in mind. The profit or the loss resulting from 
the labor during this time will depend upon the 
ability of the farmer to sell advantageously. 
If the man is a success at every step in the work 
of producing the animal, but cannot sell to ad- 
vantage, he will prove to be a failure in the long 
run. The farmer must keep in mind the fact 
that there are a number of forces constantly at 
work at every turn, and unless he is able prop- 
erly to combine all of these he vpill not be a com- 
plete success. Just as it is true that good yield 
of grain is impossible without a combination of 
rich soil, a proper amount of water and sun- 
light, so also it is true that a farmer cannot sue- 
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ceed as a business man unless lie is able to 
market as successfully as he produces. 

There were two old-fashioned ways of mar- 
keting live-stock, neither of which is satisfac- 
tory. The first was that the fanner waited for 
some butcher or stock-buyer to come around to 
his farm and offer a price for the animals he 
had for sale. The purchaser was then always 
at a considerable advantage. He was in close 
touch with the market; he knew what prices 
prevailed in all of the different places; he 
knew the kind of animals which the packers 
wished; he was a better judge of the animals 
than the average owner, and could tell at one 
glance what each animal weighed and about how 
much it was worth per pound. This knowledge 
placed him in a good position to make an offer 
for an animal, and he always made it so low 
that the farmer could not possibly afford to 
sell. At the same time the farmer knows he 
must sell the animal. He does not know when 
the next buyer will appear ; and as he does not 
want to feed the animal any longer, he imme- 
diately tries to secure a higher price. In doing 
so, he shows that he is anxious to sell. The 
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buyer now has an opportunity to beat tlie 
farmer and does not hesitate to do so. Gen- 
erally speaking, he could pay from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent more than he offered in 
the first place. He may advance his price a lit- 
tle, but on the average is able to take the ani- 
mal away from the farm at such a price as to 
net him from fifteen to twenty per cent. This 
amounts to from $3 to $5 on the average animal 
and is the compensation t^hich is necessary to 
cover his expenses in going about from place to 
place, and in looking after the loading of the 
animals. 

There are altogether too many of these trav- 
eling buyers at the present time and their serv- 
ices could be almost entirely dispensed with. 
One such person in a large community is 
enough, and he should be the business agent of 
the farmers rather than a self-appointed mid- 
dleman trying to get the animals from the 
farmers at the lowest possible price, only to 
sell them to the consumers at the highest possi- 
ble price. In practically every case the farmers 
lose when they sell in this way. 

The other system, very generally in vogue, 
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in large parts of the country, both in the past 
and to a large extent at the present time, is the 
system under which the farmer takes his ani- 
mal to the central market and offers it for sale. 
Here again, the farmer is placed at a very 
great disadvantage. In the first place he has 
had all of the trouble of catching the animal 
and hauling or leading it to the city, and the 
possible buyers in the city know that he will sell 
at a sacrifice before he will be willing to 
haul the animal back to the farm. These buy- 
ers are in very close touch with each other, 
and as a general thing in practically all of our 
cities and towns, compete with each other very 
little in buying from the farmers. They de- 
cide upon a price which they are willing to pay, 
and the farmer may go from one to the other 
and will very generally have the same price 
quoted to him at every turn. He is convinced 
that the price is definitely established and he 
has had absolutely nothing to say about what 
that price shall be, and yet he must sell and 
be satisfied with what he can get. 

In the same way, the traveling buyers have 
a more or less uniform understanding as to 
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the prices wliich. they will offer, and generally 
are able to buy more cheaply than is fair. 

Evils of sale on commission. The third sys- 
tem in general vogue in disposing of animals 
on the farm is for the raiser to ship the stock 
to some more distant market. When the farmer 
has one or more veal-calves, or lambs, he may 
send them to some produce commission man, 
who will look after the sale. Here again, he en- 
trusts the product of several weeks or months 
labor to the hands of a party concerning whom 
he knows practically nothing. It is generally 
known at the present time that there are great 
numbers of these commission men who are 
dishonest and who do not sell the animals to 
the best advantage, or who, if they do get a 
good price, often assert that the animals were 
in poor condition and report a lower price than 
that actually received. These commission men 
charge an absolutely uniform rate for buying 
and selling animals, which rate is decided upon 
among them, and they have an agreement that 
any man who either buys or sells at a lower 
commission must pay a fine for so doing. In 
addition to this no commission man is allowed 
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to return any part of the commission to either 
the buyer or the seller of the animals without 
being declared equally guilty among his fellow 
traders, and neither farmers nor feeders are 
allowed to buy or sell directly with each other 
in connection with the exchanges which are es- 
tablished by these intermediary agents. 

In the first place it is clear that there are 
far too many of these commission men. Half 
as many could do the business. This would 
mean that each man would do twice as much as 
he now does, and each man, therefore, could 
earn as large an income by charging one-half 
of the commission which he now charges. 

Improved selling methods. It is my belief 
that at the present time many savings can be 
made all along the line in the selling of live- 
stock, and that as a result of the improved 
methods the farmers will receive a larger price 
for their goods, and at the same time, the con- 
sumers will be able to purchase meat at a lower 
price; and some phases of the newer method 
have been tried enough to prove the efficacy 
of the general system of organization which is 
to be outlined below. 
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The first rule should be that all traveling 
buyers, going about from place to place with 
expensive livery rigs and maintaining city of- 
fices, should be eliminated. When all of the 
farmers in a district have definitely agreed that 
they will not make any further sales to these 
traveling buyers they must agree upon some 
substitute for this wasteful system. If the 
nxmiber of animals produced in the neighbor- 
hood is so small that the local market will de- 
mand them all, the next point of agreement 
among the farmers should be that animals will 
not be hauled to the city market until it is 
known exactly what the local butchers are will- 
ing to pay. If the farmers have telephones, the 
quickest and easiest way to find this is to tele- 
phone directly to the butchers, and describe as 
definitely as possible the character of the ani- 
mals which they have. If they do not have the 
telephones they should inquire concerning the 
prices whenever they happen to be in the city, 
and at frequent intervals before the animals 
are ready for the market; and they should be 
prepared to deliver the animals whenever the 
price seems to be to their advantage. 
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It will sometimes be found that all of the 
local butchers wiU be in general agreement as 
regards the price which they are willing to pay, 
and before selling, the farmer should find out 
exactly what the price is on the central markets, 
— the big city to which the local buyers must 
send their purchases. He should know exactly 
what the shipping charges will be as well as the 
commission for selling, and be prepared to ship 
in all cases where it is clearly to his advantage 
to ship to the central market — which means in 
all cases where the local butchers are organized 
to try to buy at unfair prices, or where more 
stock is produced than needed on the local 
market. 

There are thousands of communities in the 
United States where more animals are produced 
than can be consumed in the local market. 
That is to say, there are thousands of commu- 
nities where some of the animals produced must 
be shipped to outside points. 

In such places it is necessary for farmers 
to organize and work together if the animals 
are to be sold at the right time, shipped to the 
best advantage, sent to the right market and 
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disposed of at the best prices. The individual 
farmer is not able to keep in close enough touch 
with the various markets to know where to sell 
to the best advantage; he cannot keep in close 
enough touch with consumers and with the 
movement of live-stock so that he can decide 
upon the best time at which to market ; he does 
not have enough animals to ship to get the best 
freight rates or to get the best treatment from 
live-stock commission dealers. Indeed, he is at 
a very great disadvantage at every turn in at- 
tempting to market his live-stock as an inde- 
pendent individual. 

How to organize. I, therefore, advocate for 
these tens of thousands of communities the or- 
ganization of Live-Stock Shippers' Associa- 
tions. How are these to be organized and what 
shall be the function that they shall perform? 
First, let us consider the method of procedure 
in beginning the organization. All of the 
farmers in a given community, who have ani- 
mals for sale from time to time — or as nearly 
all as possible — should get together and defi- 
nitely agree that they will sell all of their ani- 
mals through the organization which they are 
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about to establisli. After enougii farmers have 
agreed to establisli an organization, they should 
select a temporary business manager or secre- 
tary who should take steps at once to draw a 
prospectus outlining the general scheme of or- 
ganization. This prospectus should contain 
first a list of all of the farmers in the commu- 
nity who produce any animals for sale, whether 
these farmers have agreed to join the associ- 
ation or not. This will show the possible max- 
imum strength of the association. All of these 
farmers should be communicated with and the 
possibilities of the association should be ex- 
plained to them, and all who are willing to join 
should be listed so that the immediate strength 
of the association will be known. All of those 
who think favorably of the plan, but who are 
not yet ready to join, should be listed separately. 
The second point in this prospectus should 
be a complete statement of the number of ani- 
mals which were sold during the preceding year 
by the people in that particular community. 
This should include a separate statement of the 
number of lambs and sheep, of calves, baby- 
beef and other neat cattle, and of hogs and 
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poultry. As far as possible tHs should also 
show the receipts from sales of these animals, 
and the number of animals which each farmer 
expects to have for sale during the coming year. 
Also, whether or not he expects to increase 
this number if the market is satisfactory, or 
whether he plans to decrease it. These lists 
should be made out for each farmer who is will- 
ing to join the association, for all who are think- 
ing favorably of the organization but have not 
expressed definite intention of joining, and for 
all other farmers in the community, as far as 
it is possible to secure the information, showing 
the maximum business which the association 
can expect to do. 

The third point which the prospectus should 
contain is a study of the market for these ani- 
mals. First, this should show the extent to 
which these animals were placed upon the local 
market, and the capacity of the local market 
for handling all of the animals which the 
farmers expect to produce. This should also 
contain a statement of the facilities for loading 
cattle on to cars, the freight-rates and train- 
service to the various central markets, and a 
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brief statement of the conditions in these cen- 
tral markets and their facilities for handling 
live-stock. 

The next point to consider here is the problem of 
securing a manager to conduct the business of the 
association when it has been formed. The temporary 
manager or secretary should include in the prospec- 
tus a report of his success in trying to find a possible 
manager. He should show just how much time it 
will take to do the business of the association, whether 
one or more men will be needed for the entire year, 
and whether it will be possible to find some person 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the live-stock in- 
dustry to act as manager for the amount of money 
which the association will be able to pay. In work- 
ing out this point he should find out what the max- 
imum cost of marketing was during the preceding 
year, and set this as the maximum which the new 
association can afford to pay its new manager. If 
there is not going to be work enough for one man 
during the entire year, he should find out whether it 
would be possible to secure the services of some one of 
the local butchers on terms which would be satisfactory 
to the association. It would be even better, if the 
farmers have other co-operative associations which 
do not require the entire time of their managers, to 
secure the services of one of these managers to look 
after the sale of live-stock in addition to his other 
duties. Thus if there is a Live-stock Breeders' Asso- 
ciation among the farmers, and they have a good man 
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in charge of the bulls and stallions of the community, 
he might also be trained to be a successful business 
manager for the Live-stock Shippers' Association. 
In this way he would be kept busy at all seasons of 
the year. Or if there is a Cow-testing Association, 
the person who is looking after that particular part of 
the work for the community might also be the secre- 
tary or manager for the Shippers' Association. If 
these organizations do not exist and no such person 
can be secured, the next best thing is to train one of 
the most progressive of the country boys to an under- 
standing of the possibilities of this branch of the work. 

In planning this part of the prospectus and making 
recommendations to the farmers concerning the pos- 
sibility of securing a business manager, it must be 
kept in mind that whoever is secured must be paid 
a reasonable compensation, and that he must be thor- 
oughly educated concerning the demands of the mar- 
ket, the movement of prices, and the method of ship- 
ping and dealing with buyers. 

Before submitting the general plan to the farmers 
for final action, the temporary secretary or manager 
should make careful investigation concerning the pos- 
sibilities of securing satisfactory financial arrange- 
ments with some centrally located bank or dealer in 
live-stock. The principal point here is that the man- 
ager should deposit the bill of lading with his local 
bank, as soon as he has loaded his car of live-stock, 
secured his bill of lading and definitely consigned the 
goods to some person at the terminal point. If the 
farmers desire some of the money at once, he should 
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attach the bill of exchange or draft to the bill of 
lading and draw upon the consignee for a consider- 
able part of what the carload of live-stock will bring 
on the central market. 

Having completed tMs prospectus showing 
all of tlie possibilities of such an association, 
and pointing out as clearly all of the limitations, 
obstacles to be overcome, and difficulties which 
may confront the association, the farmers 
should again assemble and carefully review the 
whole scheme, and if the majority of evidence 
is in favor of organizing they should immedi- 
ately form a definite Live-Stock Shippers' As- 
sociation. 

In forming this organization, after the 
farmers who have agreed to become members 
have definitely joined the association, a board 
of directors should be selected and a manager 
should be hired. The most important rule to 
be embodied as one of the articles of the con- 
stitution must be regarding the supply of live- 
stock. Each farmer should agree to sell ab- 
solutely all of the live-stock, which he places 
upon the general market, through this associ- 
ation, or to pay his proportion of the expense 
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of conducting the association. If fifty or more 
farmers begin the movement, a membership 
fee of $10 for each member should be enough 
to launch the organization and carry it through 
the early stages of its development. The man- 
ager should keep constantly in touch with the 
market and with the members, and should keep 
them advised two or three weeks or even a 
month ahead, of the possibilities of the market, 
and also should know from day to day just how 
many animals he is likely to have available for 
the market from week to week. 

It should be noted here that unlike the prob- 
lem of establishing a creamery or a milk skim- 
ming-station or a farmers' elevator or store, it 
is not necessary for a very large number of 
farmers to work together in order to gain cer- 
tain advantages in the marketing of live-stock. 
At the same time it is well for as large a num- 
ber as possible to act together in this matter. 

A central society. No individual local ship- 
pers' association can exert much influence over 
the central system of marketing the live-stock. 
The manager of the local association may sell 
directly or indirectly. Directly, he may find 
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butchers at different points who will buy the an- 
imals and do their own slaughtering; or find 
feeders to whom he can sell directly, and who 
will receive the animals, make immediate pay- 
ment or give satisfactory security, and in that 
way complete the transaction without the inter- 
vention of any middleman. Or, indirectly, he 
will have to get in touch with some live-stock 
commission merchant at the closest live-stock 
center where stockyards are provided, and ar- 
range for regular shipments. The local man- 
ager will very probably find it to his advantage 
to make frequent trips with his live-stock, and 
to have a regular understanding with some 
one commission house which will do all of his 
selling. In this way the farmers will secure 
the best treatment in the long run. 

After enough different local live-stock ship- 
pers' associations have been organized in the 
vicinity of any good central market, it will be 
to their advantage to secure membership on the 
exchange and regularly ship all of their ani- 
mals to their own representative at headquar- 
ters. 

How it works. One day late in the fall of 
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1909 I stopped at a small town in northwestern 
Minnesota. I found tliat in the years prior to 
that there had been from three to five different 
stock-buyers who had made that small town 
their headquarters. Each of these men han- 
dled an average of three carloads of live-stock 
a month during the principal shipping season. 
As a result of careful inquiry I found that these 
men expected to clear at least from $1 to $3 
on each head of neat cattle shipped. This 
meant from $25 to sometimes $60 for each car- 
load. In other words it meant that the shipper 
expected to make from $75 to $250 each month. 
There was an average of four of these buyers 
during the shipping season, which meant that 
at least $300 and probably as high as $750 was 
taken each month by these men to pay for look- 
ing up the stock and shipping. 

When hogs were shipped the same proportionate 
profits were made. They expected to ship an average 
of 80 hogs, weighing normally 200 pounds per hog, 
in each carload. They expected to make no less than 
40 to 50 cents per hog, and very often would make as 
much as $1 on each animal. Thus, in this case, they 
would make from $40 to $80 on each carload. This 
does not include the cost of feed used along the line, 
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or loss on account of shrinkage, or freight charges 
and commission rates for selling at the central point. 
If three carloads were shipped during the month by 
each shipper his income would be from $120 to $240 
and with four shippers in the district this meant that 
the farmers paid out from $500 to $1,000 during the 
month to these men. There were practically no 
sheep in this district and the only live-stock shipments 
were those of cattle and hogs. 

The farmers decided that they would look 
after their own shipments beginning in 1909. 
They saw from their prospectus that one man 
would be able to do all of the work and that they 
could secure a good man for approximately 
$100 a month. The saving to the farmers dur- 
ing the shipping season of about sis months 
amounted to very nearly $3,000 in that one 
community. Of course we must remember that 
that was a district in which a considerable 
amount of live-stock was produced. There 
were between 75 and 85 carloads of animals 
shipped out during the season. This numbered 
something like 1,000 cattle, which is an average 
of ten for each of 100 farmers. Nearly 2,000 
hogs were shipped. 

It will be worth while to give one other illus- 
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tration in order to show wliat a young society 
can do in a district where meat-animals are not 
the special product. I wiU refer to the 
Farmers' Shipping Association of Meeker 
County, Minnesota. In 1908 the farmers in the 
vicinity of Litchfield, believing that it was cost- 
ing too much to get their stock to South St. 
Paul, formed a shipping association. They 
elected as their manager Mr. H. L. Halvorson, 
who was at that time president of the County 
Club of Meeker County, and also manager of 
the Litchfield Creamery. The system which 
they introduced was to carefully investigate the 
actual cost of sending animals to the market, 
pay the freight and the commission at the cen- 
tral point of selling, and after allowing a very 
small margin for the expense of the local club, 
to establish a uniform rate for handling all 
kinds of stock. The result of the investigation 
showed that at the present time hogs are 
shipped at a cost of about from 33 to 35 cents 
per hundred weight and cattle at from 23 to 
30 cents per htmdred weight. The cost of op- 
erating the local office, including compensation 
for the manager, amounts to 6 cents per hun- 
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dred pounds, so that with, a two-hundred pound 
hog, the cost would be twelve cents, and the 
charges on a carload of eighty such hogs would 
be less than $2. Compare this with the charges 
of from $30 to $80 per carload, which I have 
referred to above as those which formerly ex- 
isted at Madison, Minnesota. At the same rate, 
the cost of handling each head of cattle amounts 
to only about 75 cents for each animal weighing 
1,200 pounds, which is only twenty per cent of 
the cost under the older system. During the 
first year Mr. Halvorson shipped 57 cars for 
the Association, doing a total business of 
$59,231.04. 

I could cite other illustrations of this sort of 
organization but it is not necessary to go into 
further detail in order to illustrate the system. 
The form of organization is very simple. The 
members of the Shippers' Association meet once 
a year, and elect their board of directors, who 
in turn choose their manager and other officers. 
The board of directors look after the general 
management of the Association during the year. 
The business manager is in daily charge of the 
work, and in the organization referred to above 
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the manager looked after the shipment of 
1,753,940 pounds in 1910. The net receipts were 
$102,163.65 and the expenses of the local asso- 
ciation $1,052.34. 

Local packing -plants. In some European 
countries at the present time the farmers in 
certain districts where great numbers of hogs 
are produced have succeeded in establishing 
small local factories for the packing of the pork. 
These are generally referred to as bacon-fac- 
tories. Several hundred of these have been 
successfully established. They are organized 
in the regular way as co-operative societies. 
The farmers become members, take out one or 
as high as fifty shares of stock in the company ; 
each farmer has one vote at the annual meet- 
ing; and each farmer agrees to deliver all of 
his hogs to the factory except those which are 
wanted for home consumption or sale to indi- 
vidual consumers directly. At the same time 
the factory agrees to handle as well as possible 
absolutely all of the hogs produced. If farmers 
do not deliver the hogs to the factory, but sell 
in other markets more advantageously they 
pay a certain percentage of their extra profits 
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into the treasury of the society. This helps to 
keep the factory from failing, and prevents out- 
side buyers from coming in and offering ex- 
ceptionally high prices for short periods to 
members of the society in order to cause a 
breakdown in the local organization. 

There has been more or less agitation in this country 
for this form of organization, but it seems to me that 
it would be very bad policy to attempt to establish 
these factories until the farmers are more accustomed 
to organization along the simpler lines. After farm- 
ers in any community have definitely demonstrated 
that they can successfully establish and maintain a 
live-stock breeders' association, a cow-testing asso- 
ciation, a skimming-factory or a creamery, they may 
profitably take up the question of a local factory. 
When they have reached this point in the develop- 
ment of the industry, they should make sure that they 
will have a sufficient supply of animals, and that they 
will be able to compete in production with the great 
packing houses, and also that they will be able to 
establish a satisfactory market. It would be absolute 
folly to attempt this at the present time, without 
having the solid backing of the local banks, merchants 
and commercial club, and the farmers of the entire 
countryside. After this has been secured, some spe- 
cial brand of meat might be attempted and a special 
market developed. It is my belief that at the pres- 
ent time it would be better for the farmers if they 
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have the money to invest, and are largely in the live- 
stock business, to develop their herds, and flocks ; then 
if they wish to extend their interest into other phases 
of meat production they could profitably buy a few- 
shares of stock in the large packing companies. Dur- 
ing the next few years they could carefully study the 
annual reports of these companies, collect their divi- 
dends and study the whole packing question. Then 
it will be time enough for them to sell their shares of 
stock, and attempt the establishment of local factories. 
The possibilities of a co-operative establishment for 
Belling meat are shown in the success of the California 
Co-operative Meat Company of Oakland. This com- 
pany was launched in 1904 by members of the local 
Butchers' Union and their sympathizers. At the pres- 
ent time it has a branch store and the sales amount to 
approximately $10,000 a month. 



CHAPTEE V 

STORING AND MARKETING OF GRAIN 

It will be shown in a later chapter that it is 
difficult for a few thousand farmers who pro- 
duce nuts in a few counties in one State, to or- 
ganize in order to gather, prepare, store, and 
market their nuts properly. It is many times 
more difficult for hundreds of thousands of 
farmers, scattered through more than two thou- 
sand counties in forty-five States, who are inter- 
ested in producing grains, to work together. It 
must he admitted by aU that it is comparatively 
easy to organize a few thousand people in a 
small area, especially when the people in other 
districts want all of their products and in order 
to get them are willing to pay a comparatively 
high price. The success of the orange and 
lemon producers differs from that of the nut- 
growers only slightly. The people of this coun- 
try demand hundreds of thousands of boxes of 
lemons more than the lemon-growers are able 
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to supply. Protected by a tariff, and all lo- 
cated in a small district, it is to be expected 
that these farmers should have successful or- 
ganizations. 

In taking up the question of organization 
among farmers who are primarily interested 
in the production of cereals, we must recognize 
the fact that their number is very great and 
that they are scattered over all parts of the 
United States. We must also remember that 
they are interested in the production of a great 
variety of cereals, and that these cereals are 
used for many different purposes. The wheat- 
growers furnish food principally for human be- 
ings, whereas the barley-growers furnish a 
product which is used in making certain kinds of 
beverages and for fattening live-stock, as well 
as for human food. Corn and oats are equally 
diversified in their uses. Another difference 
between the situation of farmers who produce 
cereals, and those who produce fruits, vegeta- 
bles, dairy products, etc., is that the wheat will 
not spoil if it is not disposed of at once. We 
might refer in this connection to the experience 
of Joseph, who, according to the Bible, stored 
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all of the surplus grain for seven years in order 
tliat lie miglit have a supply on hand for the use 
of the people during the poor years which were 
to follow. The cost of storing is very small. 
Practically no artificial treatment is necessary. 
There is no canning or preserving to be done. 
Cereals in good condition when stored, if kept 
dry, will not spoil for many years. 

A difficulty which farmers who are producing 
grains have to meet, is that up to the present 
time they have had to compete with wheat- 
growers of many other countries. This in- 
cludes competition with the peasants of Eussia 
and other parts of Europe. It is true that we 
have a tariff wall to keep out foreign grain, 
but it has not helped the farmers of this country 
to the extent of the price of the paper on which 
the law is written. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that this country would have imported 
grain of any kind during the last seventy-five 
years with or without a tariff wall. Indeed, 
this country exports something like $200,000,- 
000 worth of grain and grain products during 
an average year. The only importation would 
be from Canada, and grain from that country 
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merely passes through the United States on its 
way to Europe. The fact that it does pass 
through this country enriches our transporta- 
tion companies, and our millers who grind the 
grain into finished products, whereas it affects 
the price of products here very slightly if at 
all. It does not much enrich our government 
because, although the tariff law provides for 
a considerable tax on the cereals, this is re- 
funded when the same products in whatever 
form are shipped out of the country again. 

The difficulty of organizing in this field can 
only be appreciated when we have clearly be- 
fore us the fact that the grains are grown in 
all of the States by hundreds of thousands of 
farmers and that we produce hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars' worth of these grains for the 
foreign markets. 

Fifty or a hundred years ago the small brew- 
ery and the small grist-mill predominated, and 
at the same time butter and cheese were made 
entirely in the home. But, during the last fifty 
years, improvement of machinery has made pos- 
sible the establishment of great breweries, flour- 
mills, and other factories. In the chapter re- 
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f erring to dairy products it is shown that small 
factories manufacturing butter and cheese are 
more successful than the centralizers. This is 
shown to be true especially, because of the fact 
that the milk or cream deteriorates rapidly and 
cannot be sent great distances. This does not 
apply to the grains. Millions of bushels of 
grain can be stored for many months without 
spoiling, and large central factories are able 
to drive practically all of the small factories 
out of business. 

Injurious trade abuses. Until about fifty 
years ago there were practically no large or- 
ganizations of middlemen in position to secure 
great profits by gaining control of the grains 
produced at low prices and disposing of them 
to millers at high prices. Prior to the war of 
the sixties little complaint was heard from the 
farmers, except at the high charges for trans- 
portation. After that war there was no com- 
plaint for several years, except against the 
railroads and other corporations and the store 
system. But, during the seventies hundreds of 
thousands of farmers in the north-central group 
of States commenced to realize that they were 
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being systematically exploited by large inter- 
mediary agents. They found that the railroad 
companies systematically granted special priv- 
ileges to business associates who built great 
lines of warehouses or elevators at thousands 
of stations along the railroads. The owners of 
these elevators were in close touch with the 
banking interests and with the milling interests 
as well as with the railroads. This made it 
possible for them to secure special advantages 
which otherwise would have been impossible. 

It is doubtless true that for some years the 
principal advantages secured by these elevator 
companies resulted from advantageous rates 
for shipping, and the fact that they could se- 
cure the grain at comparatively low prices and 
sell at an advance. But before many years they 
began to abuse their privileges. By the early 
eighties it was found that the companies were 
working together in such a way that farmers 
who refused to sell to these companies could 
not find any market for their grain. It was 
also found that some grain dealers gave under- 
weight when buying the grain direct from the 
farmers. In this way the farmers were un- 
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justly treated. Some grain dealers Tinder- 
graded the grain. This was anotlier way of 
robbing the farmer. Others docked the grain 
several pounds on the bushel for dirt, foul- 
seed, and poor grain. In many cases the most 
unfair advantage was taken of the innocent 
grain-growers. In addition to all of these 
abuses, farmers who wished to store their grain 
were charged exorbitant storage rates. Many 
smaller abuses crept in as well as some large 
ones, such as the manipulation of prices at mar- 
keting time. 

It was because of these many abuses that in 
the early eighties the farmers in the north- 
central States began to agitate as they never 
had before, for the organization of farmers' 
societies, to fight for their interests. Some 
farmers thought that if the railroads and ware- 
houses, or elevators, could be regulated all 
would be well. Others thought that it would 
be necessary for the States to own the eleva- 
tors, while still others believed that farmers 
should themselves begin the building of eleva- 
tors and possibly of factories for the manufac- 
turing of products. The Alliance was one of 
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the large farmers ' organizations which grew to 
remarkable proportions during the eighties. 
The Populist Party was its legitimate political 
offspring. This party was made up very largely 
of those who believed that the State should 
either regulate or own the elevators and rail- 
roads. There were, however, tens of thousands 
of farmers who refused to accept that view, and 
who decided that the proper thing for them to 
do was to help themselves. 

Farmers' elevators. Before 1890 groups of 
farmers were meeting in hundreds of local com- 
munities in the north-central States and dis- 
cussing the question of railroad regulation and 
the storage of grain. They brought about the 
most wonderful reforms which have been se- 
cured by any country at any time. The differ- 
ent State railway and warehouse commissions, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the anti- 
trust legislation, and various other measures 
providing for popular government, are directly 
traceable to this movement. 

In addition to all of the reforms in laws, 
however, we find that the farmers decided to 
help themselves directly as well as indirectly. 
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The most direct step was the building of local 
■warehouses or elevators to be oAvned by local 
societies. In order to carry out this movement 
it was necessary for the farmers actually to 
possess enough money with which to begin to do 
business. This was necessary because the 
banking interests were naturally close to the 
railroads, manufacturers, and large elevator 
owners, and were not anxious to aid the farmers 
in this movement. The second requirement 
was the closest possible agreement among 
themselves for the building and management 
of the elevator. This was a new business for 
them and there were many chances for making 
mistakes. The third difficulty to be met was 
that after they had secured the money and 
agreed upon a plan of action they found it al- 
most impossible to secure a building-site for 
their elevator, close to the railroad. The rail- 
road companies refused to build side-tracks or 
spurs out to the farmers ' elevators, and refused 
to sell the necessary land close to the railroad. 
A further obstacle was that railroad com- 
panies would have a shortage of cars during 
the busy season, and when the farmers' ele- 
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vator company wanted to ship grain, because of 
satisfactory prices, the railroads would find it 
possible to furnish cars to the private elevators 
owned by capitalists, but would not be able to 
get cars for the farmers. When cars arrived 
it was difficult to get them into place for load- 
ing, and just as difficult to get them hauled to 
the terminal points. They were often lost for 
two or three days on the way. It was even 
found to be extremely difficult to get members 
of the grain exchanges to look after the selling 
of the grain. Every possible discouragement 
was put iu the way of the farmers' organiza- 
tions. A favorite way of killing one of them 
was for one of the central companies to start 
a local elevator wherever a farmers' elevator 
was built. They would pay higher prices than 
farmers were securing in any other part of the 
country, and higher prices than the local 
farmers' elevator could possibly pay. This 
practice often resulted in the failure of the 
farmers' elevator company. 

Many farmers' elevator companies failed 
also because of poor business methods, entirely 
apart from all of these attacks from without. 
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The farmers were not accustomed to work to- 
gether, and when men of two or three nation- 
alities had organized to build an elevator there 
was always a chance for a quarrel as to the 
method of doing the business. In many cases 
this broke up the company. Another reason 
for failure was the fact that the farmers were 
not willing to pay high enough salaries to the 
elevator managers. The result of this was that 
they got poor managers who could not make 
a success out of the elevator business, or they 
got good managers who were so successful as 
business men that they were able to make sev- 
eral times their salaries by cheating the farmers 
they worked for. Sometimes the large eleva- 
tor companies would bribe the managers of 
farmers' elevators to bring about a failure. 
Another reason for failure was the fact that 
the farmers were apt to "pass around" the 
good jobs and change the management every 
year or two, so that the organization was not 
as permanent as it should be. 

Practically, the first successful local elevator 
which has continued to prosper was started 
about 1889. During the following ten years 
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several hundred successful elevator companies 
were established in the north-central States. 
During those same years the farmers got laws 
providing for State weighing of grain as well 
as State inspection and grading. They also 
secured laws compelling the railroad companies 
to furnish cars, and to sell the necessary build- 
ing space when the farmers desired to build 
elevators. All of these reforms have made pos- 
sible the present movement, but probably more 
important than these legislative reforms has 
been the fact that the idea of co-operation has 
been prominently kept before them. 

The farmers have had journals which have 
constantly preached co-operation and organiza- 
tion. At the present time the American Co- 
operative Journal, published in Chicago, is the 
organ of the farmers' grain dealers' associa- 
tions of several States. This journal has been 
increasing in prominence for the last six years. 
It not only furnishes complete reports of the 
successes and failures of the elevators, but 
furnishes speakers and organizers, and 
issues sample constitutions and by-laws for 
starting local elevator companies. 
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On account of this change in the legal pro- 
tection of the farmers, as well as education 
among them and the change in their attitude 
on this question, there has been the most re- 
markable success during the last twelve years 
in this direction. A local elevator can be built 
for from $3,000 to $10,000, which will store from 
40,000 to 100,000 bushels of grain. Many of 
these companies now have two or three eleva- 
tors, and have an equipment valued at as much 
as $25,000. On the first of January, 1911, Min- 
nesota farmers had about 265 of these com- 
panies; the farmers of Iowa had about 280; 
those of Illinois about 225; and those of South 
Dakota about 250. North Dakota, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Wisconsin, as well as other States, 
had a considerable number. There were at 
least 1,600 elevators at that date, and these 
were valued at no less than $10,000 each, on the 
average. It is safe to say, therefore, that the 
total valuation of these elevators was at least 
$16,000,000. 

Each local elevator company has from 70 to 
225 members. The average number is about 
125. This means that there are at least 200,000 
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farmers wlio are members of these local ele- 
vator companies. An examination of reports 
of many of these companies shows that they 
handle approximately 150,000 bushels of grain 
each. It is evident, therefore, that these com- 
panies now handle nearly 250,000,000 bushels of 
grain. This is about forty per cent of the grain 
which is shipped from the communities where 
the elevators are located. Many of the larger 
companies handle a much larger amount of 
grain. An illustration of this is found in the 
Seneca Grain and Live-Stock Company of Sen- 
eca, Illinois. This company averages over 
2,000,000 bushels a year. The Aurora 
Farmers' Elevator Company of Aurora, S. D., 
handled over 1,000,000 bushels of grain in 1910. 
Some of these companies are capitalized for as 
high as $50,000. 

From the above statements it is clear that the 
farmers have now invested probably $20,000,- 
000 in warehouses and elevators for handling 
grain in the north-central States. These com- 
panies do a gross selling business of probably 
$250,000,000 a year. This is an average of 
something like $1,000 per farmer, each farmer 
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having invested, on the average, something like 
$100. But the elevator companies do not re- 
strict themselves to the handling of grain. 
They now handle tens of thousands of carloads 
of coal, hundreds of thousands of feet of lumber, 
as well as thousands of carloads of other mer- 
chandise, such as salt, flour, etc. Many of these 
companies also handle farm machinery, wire for 
fencing, and some of them, general merchan- 
dise; several are also live-stock shipping asso- 
ciations. 

' During the last four or five years the move- 
ment has become so rapid that the farmers are 
commencing to prepare themselves to take the 
next step. They are now discussing the desir- 
ability of organizing many of the local elevator 
companies into one large central elevator com- 
pany, with terminal storehouses or elevators 
in which they can store if they wish, from 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000 bushels of grain. The 
first step in this direction is found in the forma- 
tion of State Farmers' Grain Dealers' Asso- 
ciations. 

Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and other north- 
central States now have these associations, in 
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wMch hundreds of the local elevator companies 
have combined. The preamble of the Farmers' 
Grain Dealers' Association of Minnesota reads 
as follows : 

"Having a desire to advance the commercial inter- 
ests of the co-operative organizations of Minnesota 
engaged in the handling of grain ; and wishing to in- 
culcate just and equitable principles of trade ; acquire, 
preserve, and disseminate valuable business informa- 
tion; and to encourage frequent intercourse and con- 
sultation among its members for the promotion of 
their common interests ; we, the Farmers ' Grain Deal- 
ers ' Association of Minnesota, appreciating the ad- 
vantages to be derived from concerted action, do 
hereby agree to be governed . . ." 

All local elevator companies of good repute 
are eligible to membership. The duties of the 
secretary include that of encouraging the form- 
ing of co-operative companies, and of assisting 
in their organization. In this way the ele- 
vators already established are helping to 
finance the movement for the establishment of 
new companies. Article VI, providing for the 
duties of the secretary, specifically requires 
that: 
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"He shall respond to any call to help perfect such 
organizations by going to the place of meeting, giving 
all information possible, and assisting to complete 
sueh organizations as he may deem advisable. ' ' 

It also provides that: 

"It shall be the duty of the secretary to assist aU 
organizations forming or already formed, by keeping 
them in touch with all matters pertaining to the grain 
trade, markets, rates, etc." 

Aside from these functions the State organi- 
zation is especially interested in the subjects 
for "which committees are provided. The fol- 
lowing statement sums up as briefly as is pos- 
sible the work of the State organization. 

Article XV provides that: 

It shall be the duty of the president immediately 
after each annual meeting to appoint the following : 

I. A committee of three to be known as the "Com- 
mittee on Transportation." They shall have charge 
imder the direction of the directorate, of all matters 
pertaining to freight rate classification, transporta- 
tion, terminal facilities, and kindred matters. They 
shall consider all complaints made by members against 
transportation companies when properly brought be- 
fore them, and when they shall deem the complaints 
just and sufficient cause for action, they shall with 
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the consent of the directors employ coimsel and 
bring to trial any ease or eases the decision of which 
they may deem of interest and value to the association. 
They shall in every way endeavor to obtain from 
transportation companies due consideration for the 
individual rights of members of the association. 

2. A committee of three to be kaown as the "Com- 
mittee on Arbitration and Investigation," whose du- 
ties shall be to investigate all complaints made by one 
member against another, and any member found 
guilty of a breach of the constitution and by-laws of 
this Association, or of any act inconsistent with the 
preamble, uncommercial conduct or default of eon- 
tract with another member, or refusing to abide by a 
decision of this committee, shall be reported to the 
president, who shall require the directorate to 
promptly vote for a reprimand, suspension, or expul- 
sion as in their judgment, by a two-thirds vote they 
may deem fit and appropriate. The president shall 
enforce the decision and immediately direct the sec- 
retary to notify each member of the Association of 
the action taken. 

3. A committee of three to be known as the "Com- 
mittee on Grades," whose duty it shall be to secure 
the adoption of uniform grades of grain and to rec- 
ommend changes in the same. 

4. A committee of three to be known as a "Com- 
mittee on Legislation," whose duty it shall be to 
advocate by all lawful means the passage of such legis- 
lation as may be beneficial to the interests of the mem- 
bers of this Association, and to prevent by all lawful 
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means the enactment of legislation prejudicial to the 
interests of its members. 

5. A claim agent whose duty it shall be to collect 
for the members of the Association, claims which may 
be placed in his hands by the members; said claim 
agents to be entitled to the usual fees paid for such 
collection. 

This State association does not attempt to 
market tlie product of the members, but only 
undertakes to protect the local associations 
and to encourage the development of new as- 
sociations. 

During the coming few years two lines of 
action will be necessary in the grain-growing 
States. The first is that the 1,600 local com- 
panies must be increased to probably 5,000, and 
this movement should extend into all parts of 
the country where grain-growing on a com- 
mercial basis warrants the building of a sep- 
arate elevator. The second is the establishment 
of a Farmers' Co-operative Grain-growers' Ex- 
change. This organization should have charge 
of the marketing of the grain of all of the local 
elevators. If this were done the value to the 
farmers would be measured in millions of dol- 
lars. The cost of marketing would be greatly 
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reduced and manipulation by such men as 
Armour, Leiter, HutcMnson, Sully or Patten, 
would be impossible. It will not be necessary 
to take up a consideration of tbe question of 
ownership of flour-mills until the farmers have 
completed the movement which has to do with 
the storing and marketing of the grain. 



CHAPTER VI 

MAEKETING OF VEGETABLES 

Most people will be surprised, if they have 
not made a special study of the vegetable in- 
dustry, to know that in 1900 there were 156,000 
farms which reported vegetables as the prin- 
cipal source of income. These farms had a 
total area of more than 10,000,000 acres and 
were valued at over $547,000,000. In speaking 
of great corporations we hold our breath in 
wonder when the statement is made that a cer- 
tain industry has half a billion dollars of cap- 
ital, yet we fail to remember that more than 
this amount is invested in farms whose prin- 
cipal income is derived from vegetables. We 
are told that in 1900 the total value of all kinds 
of crops for one year was more than $3,000,- 
000,000. A careful study shows that at least 
$250,000,000 came from vegetables, including 
potatoes. The value of the potatoes for one 
year alone amoimted to practically $100,000,000. 

131 
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I have Bot included the millions of dollars' 
worth of nursery products, flowers, plants, etc. 

With nearly 100,000,000 people to feed, with 
nearly 6,000,000 acres of land devoted to the 
cultivation of vegetables, and with products 
valued at about $250,000,000 a year, it is aston- 
ishing that so little attention has been given to 
the study of marketing these products. 

It is my belief that practically every farmer 
in the United States should have a vegetable 
garden, no matter how small, in addition to 
some kind of a potato-patch. And yet, I know 
farmers who actually buy potatoes in spite of 
the fact that they are living in districts where 
potatoes grow well and yield a large product 
per acre. At the same time I know people liv- 
ing in the city who, under the most adverse 
circumstances, attempt to produce potatoes in 
their little back yards on the poorest kind of 
soil. The average grown person in the United 
States consumes more than five bushels of pota- 
toes each year, and those who live in the cities 
would use considerably more than they do, if 
potatoes produced by the farmers were mar- 
keted more economically. If farmers would 
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produce more systematically, and organize in 
such a way as to market their surplus vegeta- 
bles to the best advantage, they would make 
much more money, have fresh vegetables for 
their own use, saving their purchase money, and 
at the same time they would be serving the 
people in the cities to the best of their ability. 

Besides producing potatoes and other veg- 
etables for home use, and for friends, the 
farmer should clearly remember that he has 
three good markets if he would only seek them 
out and keep his eye on them. The first of 
these is the nearest city during the growing 
period. The second is found in the more dis- 
tant large cities during the same period, while 
vegetables are fresh and green. The third 
market is the whole city population both near 
and at some distance, during seasons of the 
year when one is not producing fresh and green 
vegetables. 

Vegetables for neighboring cities. After 
supplying the necessary vegetables for home 
use throughout the growing season, and after 
putting away enough for the family's use dur- 
ing the remaining part of the year, the farmer 
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should turn his attention toward the local city 
markets. It is true that the average farmer, 
who is not giving much of his time to the pro- 
duction of vegetables, cannot afford to give 
much time to carrying these vegetables to peo- 
ple in the nearby towns. Most certainly he 
cannot afford to haul small quantities of veg- 
etables to the towns and sit around, even one 
hour each day, waiting for people to come and 
buy from him. It is also true that he cannot 
expect to make much money, and the people in 
the city cannot expect to get satisfactory and 
fresh vegetables, if the farmers sell the things 
which they bring to town to agents who handle 
the goods a second or third time. In this way 
great quantities are wasted. Therefore, it is 
clearly to the advantage of the farmers who 
produce the vegetables, as well as to the people 
in the cities to whom the vegetables are sold, 
to improve the present market system. Every 
city when it passes the five hundred or one 
thousand mark in population should have a 
market-place where fresh farm-products should 
be sold. 

The city market-place. Markets will natu- 
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rally differ from city to city and from country 
to country, but there are some things common 
to all markets which may well be made known. 
In the first place it should be emphasized that 
it ought not to be necessary for goods which 
are produced in the neighborhood of the city 
to pass through so many hands before they 
reach the consumers. It is necessary to have 
wholesale stores and retail stores, and a great 
variety of other intermediary agents to deal 
in goods which have to be shipped great dis- 
tances, in order to be furnished to the users. 
But in the case of goods produced close to the 
consumers many of these intermediaries are un- 
necessary. In the town or small city a very 
small area of land will suffice for a market, 
especially if only perishable products are to be 
handled. It is my belief that the farmers who 
surround the city should organize in such a way 
as to make it possible to supply directly to the 
consumers everything which they may want 
which the farmers can produce directly. This 
would mean that an organization of farmers 
would have to secure a considerable area of 
land in the city, and if the city were large it 
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would be necessary to have several branches 
scattered in convenient locations. 

Wood-yards. There should be room for a 
wood-yard wherever any of the farmers have 
timber on their places and are in a position to 
supply fire- wood to the people in the city. This 
wood-yard should be supplied with a sawmill 
to reduce all of the wood brought in, to the 
form demanded by the citizens. The farmers 
could well afford to pay a fair price to get 
their wood chopped and delivered as needed. 
If the people of the city worked in harmony 
with the farmers they would absolutely refuse 
to serve free meals or give "hand-outs" to 
hoboes who pretend to be looking for work 
and to be unable to find it. Farmers should 
not waste their own time sitting around on 
loads of wood in the wood-yard day after day. 
They can much better afford to employ in 
combination two or three men to look after the 
work regularly. 

Hay and grains. The market should also be 
provided with facilities for handling hay and 
straw, as well as feed such as oats, barley, com, 
etc. If the city is large enough to demand it, 
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tlie market should be equipped with a hay- 
press, so that all hay and straw which was not 
wanted in bulk form could be delivered in bales 
of whatever size the owners of horses, cows, 
and other animals might want. A farmer who 
has only ten, twenty, or fifty loads of hay to 
sell cannot afford to have a hay-press, but a 
farmers' organization in which there are fifty 
or a hundred members cannot afford to be with- 
out one. Even when the city is a small one, 
and contains very few horses and other animals, 
the marketing society should have a hay-press 
in. order to change the loose hay into bales and 
ship the surplus in carload lots whenever they 
are able to find a better market. A farmer with 
only a few tons can never afford to ship it to 
outside cities, even when the home market is 
satisfied; but an organization of farmers could 
bring together a few wagon-loads from each 
farmer and thus gather and ship whole train- 
loads. What is true of hay and straw is 
equally true of oats, barley, corn, and other 
feeds. This market organization ought to have 
a feed-mill and warehouse or elevator, for the 
purpose of storing the grain until wanted and 
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of grinding as mucli as wanted from time to 
time. 

Vegetable markets. I wish to give most at- 
tention to the market for selling the vegetables 
which the farmers have for sale. There are 
several ways to proceed even after a local mar- 
ket has been established. I wish to emphasize, 
first of all, that the old system under which 
farmers drove about from house to house ought 
to be abolished, and a market-place established. 
The old system should be done away with be- 
cause farmers cannot afford to take the time 
to tramp up and down the streets and alleys, 
passing each other or one behind the other. 
It is expensive and wasteful. In addition to 
that it is most unsanitary, because there is a 
constant cloud of dust carrying myriads of bac- 
teria which pollute this collection of otherwise 
fresh and palatable farm-products. Not only 
this, but the farmers do not know from day to 
day how many other farmers are going to come 
in, and they do not know how much the con- 
sumers may want. Each day many consumers 
must go without the things they want, or many 
farmers go home with a considerable amount 
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of spoiled products. It is very important that 
all this waste be stopped at the earliest possible 
time. The first step is to establish a market- 
place. 

There are many kinds of markets. Some are 
large open squares, or market-places where a 
great many farmers wait by the hour for the 
city people to come to them to buy their prod- 
ucts. This is almost as wasteful as the other 
system, and yet it seems to be more or less 
established in many places. Farmers spend 
day after day, lazily waiting for people to 
come to buy the few little things which have 
been brought to the market. Another form of 
city-market is that in which many petty mer- 
chants have booths. They purchase the prod- 
ucts from the farmers and exhibit and sell them 
to the city people who come to buy. This, also, 
is very unsatisfactory, because there are such 
great numbers of these booths that the greatest 
efficiency is not secured. In other cases the 
farmers exhibit their products for one, two, 
or three hours each morning, and sell what they 
have left to the grocers or other merchants. 
This is doubly wastefiil, inasmuch as the 
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farmer loses mucli time, and all of the bad 
features of the first system described are still 
present. 

The most snccessfiil market should have a 
receiving or buying department where the 
farmers could deliver all of the vegetables 
brought in from day to day, and get credit for 
them according to the quantity delivered and 
the grade or character of the goods. The in- 
spectors who grade the goods should not know 
whose they are, but should examine and classify 
all goods received and label them so that no 
mistake could be made. Thus, if a farmer de- 
livers ten baskets of miscellaneous vegetables, 
all of these baskets could be tagged with a num- 
ber according to the order of arrival; the first 
farmer delivering would have all of his num- 
bered one, the tenth, ten, etc. The inspector 
would examine the goods and make out a state- 
ment that "consignment one" contained a cer- 
tain number of bunches of "number one 
radishes," "number two onions," etc. The 
record would be transferred to the bookkeeper, 
who would give the proper credits on the books, 
and at the same time the vegetables would be 
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transferred to the sales department to be made 
available for the consumers. 

The selling department should be provided 
with equipment according to the size of the 
city. In a city of ten thousand it ought to be 
possible for city people to come to the store, 
examine the goods, and pick out the articles 
which they want. In cases where they take the 
goods away with them (do their own deliver- 
ing) they ought to get a discount of from two 
and one-half to five per cent. All who wish to, 
should know that things which they buy would 
be delivered; there should be a rule that all 
orders for delivery must be in by, say, 10 a. m. 
and 4 p. m. Larger cities could have constant 
delivery by many wagons. Telephone orders 
should be received. 

The market-society should have both a retail 
and a wholesale department. Boarding-houses, 
hotels, restaurants, and individuals, who order 
large quantities at a time, should buy from the 
wholesale division and should get the things 
they purchase at a slightly lower rate. This 
is fair to all, because the cost of handling, wrap- 
ping, weighing, collecting the bills, and deliver- 
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ing the articles is considerably less. This 
would be an inducement for families to buy 
from ten to twenty-five bushels of potatoes at 
one time, in order to get the discount. 

The market-society ought to have facilities 
for storing all surplus goods brought in by the 
farmers from day to day. This would prevent 
a glut on the market, and farmers would not 
need to sell at ruinous prices or see much good 
product go to waste. At the same time there 
would seldom be periods when the supply 
would be too low. At these times the con- 
sumers suffer and have to pay very high prices. 
It would be better both for the farmer and for 
the city people if a steady price could be main- 
tained. There would necessarily have to be 
more or less fluctuation, but the present ex- 
tremes would disappear. 

It is my belief that such an organization, 
which would handle potatoes and other root- 
crops, should have a warehouse for taking care 
of these non-perishable articles. There should 
be a department to take care of the fresh veg- 
etables. There should also be a department 
to receive eggs and dairy products, including 
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butter and cheese, milk and buttermilk. This 
same department or another department should 
also handle the poultry, fresh meat, etc. 

An organization of this kind in a city of from 
5,000 to 10,000, supplying all of the things 
which the city people needed could furnish ev- 
erything at from ten to twenty per cent lower 
than consumers now pay. At the same time the 
consumers would get a more uniform product, 
and taking it altogether a much better product 
and much better service, while the farmers 
would get higher average prices than they do 
now, and at the same time would save much 
of their present labor and a great deal of un- 
pleasant work. 

Such a marketing organization as this would 
bring in from farther south the things which 
the consumers want during the earlier part of 
the season, and would import from farther 
north such things as could be secured for the 
later part of the season, — such as fresh veg- 
etables, berries, etc. The same society could 
help to supply places farther north when the 
farmers were dehvering their maximum, and, 
in case of large supplies, the wholesale depart- 
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ment could ship the surplus to the larger cities 
:within reasonable radius. 

The distant markets. It is worth while to 
give at least brief attention to the question of 
distant markets. The local market organiza- 
tion, if in the hands of a competent manager, 
should constantly keep in touch with the mar- 
kets of large cities and ship surplus products 
in carload lots wherever possible. Districts 
which produce much more than the small neigh- 
boring towns can use should be thoroughly or- 
ganized in order to make the best arrangement 
with railroad companies for low rates, good 
cars, and fast shipments. Arrangements 
should also be made with necessary buyers in 
the larger cities so that no waste or loss of time 
would result. 

The local marketing society should not only keep 
thoroughly posted, but should also be constantly ready 
to advise the different farmers as to the best time to 
deliver the goods which they have for sale. And 
farmers should be equally ready to hold root-crops, 
hay, grain, etc., wherever possible, until the manager 
of the association could take care of these things to 
the best advantage. Such a society as this should 
look after the candling and packing of eggs, etc., as 
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well as the sale and delivering of all butter and cheese 
manufactured by the co-operative dairy, which was 
wanted in the home city. 

The principal functions of the local society mana- 
ger are as follows : In the first place he must study 

(a) the markets, and (b) the methods of marketing; 

(c) he must study the consumers and find out what 
classes of goods they demand; (d) knowing this, he 
must tell the farmers what articles are wanted, and 
what grade of articles will sell best, and he must put 
these up in the way which will best attract the con- 
sumers; (e) since this is a competitive indiistry, he 
must study carefully the movements of prices, first 
as between different places at the same time, and sec- 
ond, the changes which take place in the same place 
at different times; (f) if he understands this well, 
he will keep an eye on the different cities and be 
ready to sell in the one where the demand is the 
greatest and the price the best, and he will be ready 
to hold the articles until the time when they will 
be demanded at profitable rates; (g) all of this re- 
quires very careful study of the storage problems, 
transportation problems, and the commission business. 

Relations to the public. The writer has been 
criticised for holding these views because they 
seem to encourage the farmers to strive for 
better prices. If any justification is necessary 
it is not hard to find. I would urge, first of all, 
that the local market be completely supplied at 
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reasonable prices during the season when the 
articles are being produced. But this same lo- 
cal market should never be allowed to be over- 
stocked at any time. At the present time, 
without any organization, it is often over- 
stocked. This is bad for both the consumer 
and the producer. The producer (the farmer) 
gets too low a price ; much of the result of his 
year's hard work is lost because of decaying 
product; disease is apt to follow the presence 
of the decayed goods, and the community is at 
great expense in disposing of the decayed 
product, — hauling it away to dumps, throwing 
it into streams to pollute the water, destroying 
it in incinerators, etc. At the same time it is 
bad for the consumer (the city resident). The 
consumer becomes careless in times of plenty 
when the supply is too great ; much good prod- 
uct is thrown out to the garbage pile and great 
waste results; at the same time these con- 
sumers are learning very bad habits. Civili- 
zation should not be measured by the largeness 
of the garbage pile. As a result of this waste 
there are people in other districts who are in 
great want of the very things which are being 
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thrown away. As a result of this condition of 
affairs I believe it is best for both farmers and 
city residents that the surplus should not be 
"dumped" on the market at ruinous prices, but 
that it should be held until demanded by the 
local consumers, shipped to other cities, or 
canned or preserved for "out of season" mar- 
kets. 

Local storage. A local storage system is 
necessary in tens of thousands of communities, 
if the products are to be kept to the best advan- 
tage. The farmer who hauls his "stuff" to 
town cannot afford to stand around all day 
wasting his time and the time of his horses, and 
losing his temper. He cannot afford to haul 
the same ' ' stuff" back home. He cannot afford 
to let it spoil, and neither can the people who 
live in the cities and who want it. He cannot 
afford to let it go to the consumers at the prices 
which often prevail. The individual farmer 
cannot afford to ship his "stuff" off to the nest 
town to some commission man. He has to pay 
too much transportation; the goods have dete- 
riorated some before they reach their destina- 
tion and often do not net him any more than 
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they would on his local market; at the same 
time the consumers have paid the freight and 
have got a poorer article to eat. 

The only proper thing to do is to have local 
storage in order to keep the "stuff" fresh for 
several days at a time, and only to ship to the 
other markets when there is enough to send, 
so that low railroad rates can be secured and 
better service, — such as refrigerator cars, fast 
trains, etc., can be demanded. This will not 
only get the goods to the people who want them 
most, at the cheapest price, but in better con- 
dition, and there will not be any loss from de- 
cay, etc. 

The local factory. It will often happen that 
the farmers in a given district will produce too 
much for the local market as well as too much 
for any market within shipping distance. 
What then? Then it is time to consider the 
best system of preserving for the "out of sea- 
son" trade, the surplus products. This calls 
for the establishing of small local factories; 
much of the goods cannot be shipped great dis- 
tances because they will spoil or because of 
their bulk and heavy freight rates. As illustra- 
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tions of this, reference might be made to the 
manufacture of starch from potatoes, potato- 
flour, sliced dried potatoes, etc.; or again, it 
might be drying of vegetables, or canning or 
preserving. None of the good material should 
be allowed to spoil. 

It was once thought that farmers could not 
own and operate their own local creameries. It 
was said that some capitalist or business man 
must own a string of from ten to a hundred of 
these local factories or they could not be suc- 
cessful. This was a fallacy, as pointed out in 
preceding chapters. It was likewise thought 
that some "business man" (which was synony- 
mous with capitalist) must own one grain ele- 
vator or a "line" of from twenty-five to two 
or three hundred elevators in the grain belt to 
handle the grain for the farmers. This busi- 
ness man was in close touch with the railroad 
company and got special favors. At the pres- 
ent time there are hundreds of these elevators 
in each of half a dozen States, owned by 
farmers and operated successfully, as shown in 
a later chapter. There is no more reason why 
the farmers should leave the ownership and 
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management of canning, preserving, drying, 
pickling, and other local factories to city mil- 
lionaires than it is necessary for them to allow 
the title to their land to drift into the hands of 
absentee landlords. 

If the farmers produce too much of any par- 
ticular product for the local market, and there 
is no other satisfactory market within reach, 
and, at the same time there is not enough pro- 
duced to make a local factory a paying possi- 
bility, there is a double need for organization 
among the farmers. Now they must get to- 
gether and decide whether to cut down their 
supply of the particular article of which they 
have had a surplus, and decide what other ar- 
ticle to grow in its place; or whether it would 
not be better to put a still greater acreage into 
the very crop of which they have had too much, 
and at the same time establish the necessary 
factory. 

At this point it will be necessary to have a 
very efficient local officer to look into the market 
prices of canned goods and other prepared arti- 
cles. They must also study the best factory 
system and determine what is possible in each 
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given coininunity. The agricultural colleges 
must soon give more attention to this question, 
and place the best information at the disposal 
of the farmers. Too often, the farmers are led 
to believe, by the representative of the company 
which has the machines for sale, or by someone 
who wishes to build the plant, that a factory of 
a certain kind would succeed, when good judg- 
ment shows that another sort is the one re- 
quired. 

There is a remarkably fine opportunity for 
the secretary of the local commercial club of 
the town, village, or city around which the 
farmers live to assist them in these investiga- 
tions. If these secretaries are to be useful to 
the whole community, they will see to it that 
the farmers are not led into any error by self- 
interested schemers or salesmen. Where such 
factories are found to be profitable there is no 
reason why they should not spring up by hun- 
dreds. It is interesting to note that where such 
factories have been started they have proved 
to be thoroughly successful. 



CHAPTER VII 

SOME SUCCESSFUL SOCIETIES FOE 
MAEKETING VEGETABLES 

It is not enougli to tell how the marketing 
of vegetables sliould be carried on. Too often 
we are advised to do things which are theoreti- 
cally correct but extremely difficult to pnt into 
effect. Having this in mind, it seems desirable 
to mention some of the more successful efforts 
in this country before leaving the subject of 
marketing vegetables. 

Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange. 
1 do not know of any more successful organi- 
zation in this line at the present time than the 
Produce Exchange of the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia. Here is an organization started in the 
last months of 1899, which has been growing 
for ten years, and at present is doing a business 
which will surprise the great mass of farmers. 
During the last three years the annual business 
of the exchange has averaged $2,500,000. In 
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December, 1910, 1 wrote to the secretary of that 
exchange requesting copies of their published 
reports. In order to show that it is doing busi- 
ness and not giving its time to telling about 
what it is doing, 1 quote the second line in the 
letter I received, which read: "We have no 
published reports." 

The latest information I have shows that 
during the year 1910 this exchange handled 
over 1,000,000 barrels of Irish potatoes, about 
800,000 barrels of sweet potatoes, in addition 
to large quantities of cabbage, onions, other 
vegetables, berries, etc. Practically all of the 
products of the farmers in the district covered 
by this exchange are sold by it, f. o. b. loading 
point, on quotations furnished by wire each 
day. 

Plan of organization. The exchange is made 
up of thirty-three local divisions, each of which 
has one director. These directors have general 
supervision of the business. Of course the gen- 
eral manager and the secretary-treasurer are in 
active charge at all times. The exchange is 
always in touch with each of the 42 local points 
by telephone, and keeps an agent and inspector 
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at each point. Some of the local divisions 
have several loading points. 

According to section 2, of Article I of the constita- 
tion of this exchange: — "Its object shall be the buy- 
ing, selling and handling of produce ; the selling and 
consigning of produce as agent of the producer; the 
inspection of all produce so sold or consigned; and 
the owning or operating of storage warehouses and 
packing-houses for produce." 

As noted above, the active management is largely in 
the hands of the general manager. It is difficult to 
appreciate how important his position is unless we 
note exactly what his powers are and how he conducts 
the business. He is instructed by the board of direc- 
tors to manage all produce placed in the custody of 
the exchange, whether for consignment, sale, or stor- 
age, and he is empowered to buy, sell, consign, or 
store any produce left with him. The general man- 
ager is required to advise local agents as to whom they 
are to consign all produce placed in the hands of the 
exchange. He is also required to notify local agents 
each morning of the prices at which goods were sold 
from each station for the previous day, and to see 
that the members at the different shipping points get 
all the information which would be useful to them. 
Daily reports are furnished to the treasurer, of all 
business, at all local points. 

Inspection. It is of first importance to see 
that all goods shipped by the exchange are in 
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the best possible condition. In order to be sure 
that only the best produce is sent to tbe market 
a complete system of inspection is provided. 
There is a general inspector who looks after 
the inspection of all produce at all points, but, 
so important is this work, a local inspector is 
provided to do the work at each shipping point. 
The general manager has power at any time 
to investigate the work of any of these local 
inspectors, and if it is not being properly con- 
ducted at any point, he is required to suspend 
the local agent or the local inspector and to se- 
cure someone to take his place temporarily. 
The suspended agent or inspector is allowed to 
present his case to the board of directors at their 
first meeting. He may be re-instated or he may 
be suspended permanently. The general in- 
spector is required to visit each local inspector 
at least once a month in order to be sure that 
the work is being satisfactorily conducted. All 
of the details of the organization have been 
carefully worked out, and the organization is 
a thorough success. 

Membership. Before passing, it should be 
noted that the two counties which are particu- 
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larly covered by this organization have a total 
population of about 50,000, About 5,000 farms 
are largely used for the production of vegeta- 
bles, potatoes, small fruits, etc. The organiza- 
tion has about 2,000 members in good standing, 
and these look after the marketing of the pro- 
duce of nearly as many more farmers. The 
negro is not regularly admitted to membership, 
but arrangements are made so that the exchange 
will look after the marketing of his products. 
During the busy season it is not uncommon to 
see as many as 25 carloads of strawberries 
shipped ia one day. 

History. This organization was forced upon the 
farmers by bad circumstances. They had been 
marketing their produce in the old-fashioned way, 
each trying to do his own business as he pleased, with 
the result that all were losing money and living in 
the most miserable conditions. At that time the 
farmers shipped their few barrels of potatoes, or boxes 
of berries, to some commission house in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Boston, New York, or elsewhere. Later, 
commission houses had local agents who encouraged 
shipping to their particular houses, and still later 
local buyers or brokers attempted to carry on the busi- 
ness. There were so many irresponsible parties, and 
such complete lack of system, that farming was prov- 
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ing to be a complete failure. Sweet potatoes some- 
times sold for less than one-half what it cost to pro- 
duce them. 

Conditions had become so bad that late in 1899 a 
considerable number of farmers got together and after 
very careful deliberation they decided to form an or- 
ganization and planned the Produce Exchange which 
is now in existence. It was incorporated in January, 
1900, and has grown rapidly during the last eleven 
years. During the first year it shipped about 400,000 
barrels or crates of produce ; ten years later it shipped 
at least 1,400,000 barrels or crates. 

Capitalization. At the present time the or- 
ganization has an authorized capital stock of 
$50,000, divided into five-dollar shares. Any 
farmer or owner of farm-land may become a 
member by buying one share of stock, and it 
is impossible for one man to get control of the 
organization because no member may hold more 
than ten per cent of the capital. At the be- 
ginning the farmers were in such poor condi- 
tion it was provided that if a person wished 
to join he might do so by taking one five-dollar 
share. He was only required to pay down 
twenty-five cents, and was allowed to pay the 
remainder in installments. The organization 
has been so successful that shares of stock sell 
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now as high as $17. Any new member, how- 
ever, may start by buying one share from this 
company at the original $5 rate. 

For the farmer who cannot become a member, 
the exchange agrees to ship everything he pro- 
duces by making a charge of one dollar for a 
"shipping privilege." This does not give him 
the privilege of voting or helping to control the 
organization, but aside from that it gives the 
same advantage as other members have. Ten- 
ants are allowed to ship if the owner of the land 
is a member of the association. It will be im- 
possible to give all of the details of the organi- 
zation, but it can be said in conclusion that the 
Produce Exchange of the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia is one of the most successful associations 
of farmers in the United States. 

A Texas movement. Another illustration of 
a successful organization of farmers is the 
Southern Texas Truck Growers' Association. 
This movement of farmers is much newer than 
the one last described. In 1905 the farmers in 
the southern part of Texas produced about 500 
carloads of onions, and they had not improved 
their system of marketing these onions over 
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that of six or eight years before when only a 
few hundred crates were being sold. They 
were selling through the old-style commission 
house, and were dumping this great quantity 
of product on the northern markets. Freight 
charges and the commission men took all that 
the farmers received for the product, and con- 
ditions were getting worse year by year. Or- 
ganization was absolutely necessary, and late 
in 1905 a large number of farmers got together 
in San Antonio and began to plan for the fol- 
lowing year. 

This organization has now handled five crops, 
and is proving to be a thorough success. It 
was incorporated in January, 1906, with a capi- 
tal stock of $10,000. Shares were to be sold at 
one dollar each, but each member was required 
to buy at least five shares. He was only re- 
quired, however, to pay thirty per cent, or $1.50, 
at the beginning. From this it is clear that any 
person who was producing in that district could 
join without difficulty. Farmers representing 
approximately seventy per cent of the crop 
for 1906 joined the association. 

Members agreed to sell all of their crops 
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through the general sales department of the 
organization. If they were offered higher 
prices than the organization could secure they 
were allowed to sell independently, but they 
were required to pay seven cents on each fifty- 
pound crate into the treasury. 

This is one of the most important provisions which 
we find in any of the organizations, and it is the 
surest protection against practical bribery from the 
outside and surrender by selfish members. Article 
IX of the Constitution of the Produce Exchange of 
Virginia, referred to above, provides that : 

"All stockholders in the Exchange shall be com- 
pelled to ship through the Exchange, but shall be al- 
lowed to sell outside at an advance of not less than 
five per cent, on the price they would receive from 
the Exchange, provided, however, that said goods 
have not been received, inspected, or branded. Any 
violation of the foregoing prohibition by a shipper 
shall deprive him of the rights and privileges of the 
Exchange. ' ' 

It is very important that the members should stick 
close to their organization and not surrender to the 
enemies unless the enemies pay the bill and the money 
secured should be turned over to the association to help 
to support it. 

The Texas organization has grown rapidly 
during these five years. In 1905 the total 
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amount of onions shipped from tlie district was 
about 500 carloads. During 1906 the organi- 
zation marketed 900 cars, in 1907 about 1,000 
cars, in 1908, 2,050 cars, while in 1909 they 
handled 2,450. The report of Manager Camp- 
bell for 1910, as stated in a recent letter, shows 
that about 2,500 cars were handled, and that 
the value of the produce approximated $1,500,- 
000. 

The movement in the Northwest. Turning 
now to still another section of the United States 
we find that the farmers in certain sections of 
Minnesota are active along this same line. 
This is likewise true of farmers in certain dis- 
tricts in several other States, but we may pick 
out a few thousand farmers who live in the vi- 
cinity of Duluth, Minnesota, as typical of 
the movement. Until late in the year 1909 the 
farmers about Duluth had an extremely un- 
satisfactory market, and were thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the system of marketing poultry, 
eggs, vegetables, etc. The consumers in the 
city were equally dissatisfied because of the 
high prices which they were forced to pay for 
the very articles for which the farmers com- 
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plained they did not receive sufficient compen- 
sation. 

The writer was at that time in Minnesota 
and knew of the complaints of the farmers, and 
also knew of the demands of the people of Du- 
luth for better service and lower prices. The 
farmers insisted that they were not to blame. 
In order to improve conditions an investigation 
was started to see what could be done. The 
result of study showed that organization was 
both necessary and agreeable to the farmers 
as well as to many sympathizers in the city. 
The writer attended meetings in a large number 
of communities and assisted the farmers to or- 
ganize local shipping-societies. After a con- 
siderable number of locals had been organized 
a conference was held in Duluth on February 
10, 1910. The Producers' Co-operative Market 
Association of Duluth was organized with 
twelve local societies affiliated. The associa- 
tion was to encourage and promote the growth 
and cultivation of farm and garden produce of 
all kinds ;to act as agent for individuals engaged 
in the growing and cultivation of such produce, 
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and of associations of individuals engaged in 
like business ; to buy and sell sucb produce, de- 
liver the same direct to the consumers and gen- 
erally to act as agent for suck producers ; 'and, 
to do aU things necessary for the furtherance of 
the primary purposes of the association. 

Each local association was allowed one vote 
and one additional vote for every additional 
fifty persons enrolled in the local organization. 
The other rules do not differ materially from 
those outlined for the other societies described 
above. 

During 1910 (the first year) the business of 
the association had its ups and downs. At first 
shipments did not amount to more than $40 a 
day, but by the sixth or seventh month business 
ran as high as $400 a day. The association 
started out with only twelve clubs, while at the 
present time, after one year of activity, there 
are twenty-seven local societies. The organi- 
zation is still short of money and is passing 
through the first stages of organization, but is 
on the right track and is practically sure to 
grow rapidly after the first year. During the 
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last five months the total sales amounted to 
$28,887. A letter from the secretary reads in 
part as follows: 

"We are going to make it win all along the line. 
We have proved the necessity and proved the good 
results. A few of the clubs that have done the most 
business are enthusiastic. In the lukewarm clubs 
there are a few members in each who have done busi- 
ness and share the enthusiasm. We have enough of 
those to carry us through any difficulty I can per- 
ceive. We have got to stand shrinkage among those 
who really never did belong. We have made market 
for a large number of shippers who did not have any 
market. We have brought a market indirectly to 
others, in that buyers have appeared in places where 
they never went before. ' ' 

Other movements. It would be possible to 
tell of other successful associations which are 
engaged in the marketing of vegetables and 
small fruits, as well as other products of the 
farm. Before closing this chapter reference 
might be made to a new one which is struggling 
to get upon its feet, Imown as the Knox County 
Berry and Truck Growers' Association, of 
Knox County, Tennessee. This association is 
young and small, but is starting out bravely. 
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The purposes of the association are practically 
the same as those of other organizations de- 
scribed above. The capital stock is 5,000 
shares of one dollar each. No member is al- 
lowed to hold more than fifty shares. Stock 
may be paid for by allowing subscribers to 
authorize the association to retain ten per cent 
of the net proceeds on all sales made by such 
subscriber through the association until his 
stock is fully paid. All stock purchased in this 
way must be paid during one year. If the new 
member intends to buy only one share he must 
pay his dollar at once or allow it to be taken 
from the proceeds of the first sale. The plans 
for the distribution of profits are excellent. 
The rules provide that after all expenses have 
been paid a dividend not exceeding ten per cent 
may be voted, and the surplus is divided into 
two parts ; one-half is kept by the organization 
while the other half is distributed among the 
members in proportion to the amount of busi- 
ness done. 

The experiences of many other organizations 
might be given, but probably enough has been 
said to show the possibilities in this particular 
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line of organization. No effort is being made 
to give a complete history of all sueli move- 
ments. The purpose of this chapter is princi- 
pally to show that there are some well-estab- 
lished organizations doing business, mounting 
into millions of dollars, and that at the same 
time there are young societies just beginning 
with every prospect of success. 

It should be noted in closing, however, that 
for every farmer who belongs to one of these 
associations, there are probably twenty-five who 
do not. There is need at the present time for 
hundreds of these societies, and hundreds of 
thousands of farmers should belong. I do not 
wish to be understood to urge all farmers to join 
this kind of an organization. Out of the 6,400,- 
000 farmers in the United States there are 
hundreds of thousands, if not two or three mil- 
lion, who would not secure any material benefit 
from joining such a society. But there are like 
numbers who would find it very greatly to their 
advantage. 



CHAPTEE VIII 

MAEKETING POULTEY AND EGGS 

Me. Brown, of 130 Fleet Street, London, said 
about the first of January, 1910, that the reason 
for the high price of eggs in England was partly 
because England was unable to supply herself 
with eggs, and partly because countries which 
had been shipping large numbers of eggs to 
England had begun to withhold the supply. 

"I found," Mr. Brown said, "that the egg is en- 
tering more largely into the every-day food of the 
German, owing to the increase in meat prices. Dur- 
ing 1909 we received 200,000,000 fewer eggs than in 
1908, at the same time paying $200,000 more for them. 
Since 1907 the Italian egg-supply to England has di- 
minished by one-half, as have also the egg imports 
from Austria and Hungary. France is in the same 
boat, the sum of $8,000,000, our average annual egg- 
tribute to her, having declined last year to $3,000,000. 
It is only a question of time when Germany mil ab- 
sorb the egg-supplies from countries touching her bor- 
ders which have hitherto sent their product to us. 

167 
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Unless there is a great egg-development in the United 
Kingdom an alarming shortage is inevitable. ' ' 

It is an interesting fact that eggs are shipped in 
ten-ton lots from Eussia, Galicia, Roumania, and 
Austria to England, taking eight days to reach their 
destination. The peasants in these countries have 
small flocks of chickens, and are visited by buyers or 
"higglers" who get the eggs at the lowest possible 
price from the poor farmers. These higglers haul the 
eggs to the towns where there are agents engaged in 
the business of buying eggs which they prepare for 
shipment to the large English markets, packed in 
cases of 120 dozens, and packed so well that ninety- 
eight per cent reach the market in good condition. 

In 1902 Russia shipped 640,000,000 eggs to Great 
Britain. In the same year Italy shipped 315,000,000, 
and Denmark 422,000,000, in addition to millions re- 
ceived from other countries. 

I want to impress upon the mind of the reader that 
this is not a small or a "penny" industry. There are 
remarkable opportunities for organization for the pur- 
pose of marketing poultry and eggs. 

Denmark has often been referred to as a country in 
which the producers of various agricultural products 
have organized in such a way as to secure fair treat- 
ment, supply good products, receive good prices, and 
satisfy the consumers. Mr. E. A. Pratt, in his book 
"Transition in Agriculture," has described how the 
average farmer or his wife in most countries carry a 
few mixed eggs in a basket to the city for sale. The 
quantity is small, the eggs are uneven and poor in 
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quality. The system is a very expensive one. The 
farmer cannot afford to do it. At the same time he 
says: "In Denmark, on the other hand, there are 
four hundred egg societies (1906) which not only col- 
lect their eggs daily from thirty thousand members, 
saving them all trouble in the way of marketing, and 
paying them a fair market price, but they also test 
and grade the eggs, so that both the dealers and the 
consumers can depend on the quality of what they 
buy." The same writer in describing marketing in 
other countries says : "In connection with the ' Buda- 
pest Co-operative Marketing Society' — founded in 
1897, in order to supply farmers ' produce to the Buda- 
pest markets, thus establishing direct dealing between 
producers and consumers — a very great amount of 
the work done relates to the sale of eggs. There are, 
it seems, three hundred local societies connected with 
the central organization, and close on to 12,750,000 
eggs have been handled in a single year, seventy-five 
per cent of the total sum being exported." 

Organization and system are absolutely neces- 
sary if farmers are going to succeed in making 
money from poultry and eggs as a by-product 
of the farm. In order to show the importance 
of this feature I quote from an English paper, 
The Western Daily Mercury: 

"Within the past few years there has been a marked 
falling off in the Cornish egg trade. . . . Eight 
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years ago Cornish dealers were sending eggs to Lon- 
don to the value of $125,000 a year. To-day the sum 
returned for such produce does not amount to $75,000. 
The reason for this altered state of things is not, as 
some suppose, due to the smaller size of the ComiBh 
egg, because there is practically no difference between 
it and its successful rival from Denmark. Where 
the Cornish egg merchant damages his business is 
through his own carelessness. He will not study the 
requirements of the market. He will give no atten- 
tion to uniformity, but will place large and small eggs 
and also duck eggs, all in the same box. Whether they 
are fresh or not is evidently no concern of his. He 
will not wash a stained egg. On the other hand the 
farmers of Denmark are most particular about these 
things. They place all of the eggs of one size to- 
gether. They arrange the different shades and they 
see that every egg is fresh and clean. All this means 
saving to the shop man, together with the certainty of 
better prices and more trade. ' ' 

Not only are there hundreds of local egg so- 
cieties among farmers in some of the progress- 
ive European countries for the purpose of 
marketing eggs, but there are also factories 
established whose purpose is the using all sur- 
plus eggs to the best possible advantage. As 
an illustration of this I might note that at Pod- 
"woloczyska, a station on the Eusso-Roumanian 
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frontier, there are three albumen factories, each 
of which uses between three and four million 
eggs a year. Albumen is probably the princi- 
pal product and is used in printing textiles, in 
the making of porcelain, in sugar factories, 
and for other purposes. Of course the other 
parts of the egg are also used in these factories, 
the yolks being turned into a material for glove- 
dressing, etc. According to a recent statement 
of the tariff authorities of the United States, 
more than 500,000 pounds of egg albumen are 
shipped into this country each year, and the 
average value is given at forty-five cents a 
pound. It takes about seven pounds of the 
whites of eggs to make one pound of albumen. 
Probably ninety-five farmers out of each hun- 
dred in the United States have some poultry. 
Every farmer should have some. We are told 
by the Census authorities that in 1900 there 
were about 260,000,000 fowls on the farms of 
this country, of which 234,000,000 were chickens. 
This was an average of about 40 chickens for 
each farm. These chickens were valued at 
about $86,000,000, or more than $15 a farm. 
It is the belief of the present writer that this 
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should be doubled. Poultry and eggs are 
:wliolesonie, can be very quickly produced, and 
it is unfortunate that more attention is not 
given to this important branch of farming. 

According to the latest report available, the 
production of eggs in the United States is 
about 1,293,800,000 dozens ; at the present price 
of eggs, the total value of these is $452,830,000, 
— nearly five hundred millions of dollars a 
year. During a single year more than $200,- 
000,000 worth of poultry is consumed. It is 
only when we consider this subject in its en- 
tirety that we are able to see how important 
the poultry and the egg industries really are. 

In one year the receipts of eggs in the city 
of Chicago amount to more than 1,800,000,000. 
Farmers should note these statistical items 
more carefully and remember that there are 
now nearly 100,000,000 people in the United 
States. More than sixty millions of these live 
in cities, and must be supplied with eggs and 
poultry. If you allow one egg a week for each 
person living in the cities the farmers must 
supply a total of more than 3,000,000,000 eggs 
each year. At the present time eggs are worth 
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about three cents apiece in onr larger cities 
and at this rate consumers pay about $95,000,- 
000 a year for eggs; all of this is in addition 
to poultry supplied to these same city residents 
and the poultry and eggs used on the farms. 

Marketing of poultry and eggs. The old- 
fashioned way in this country of disposing of 
the eggs which are produced and not used on 
the farm, was either to take them to the country 
store and trade them for groceries, or to peddle 
them around among the people of the towns. 
Another old-fashioned way generally in vogue 
even at the present time is to collect the eggs 
during the summer months, when large num- 
bers are produced, and keep them until the 
winter period when there are fewer eggs and 
when the prices are higher. There are very 
few farmers who have proper facilities for 
keeping the eggs satisfactorily. In the first 
place they have no regular arrangement for 
examining the eggs to be sure that they are 
fresh. And, even if they do examine them, 
and know that each egg is fresh, very few 
farmers are able to store the eggs in the best 
way; and it is my advice that they should not 
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attempt to do it. I do not blame the individual 
farmer for doing so at the present time, where 
he has no organization to look after this work 
for him; but the farmers should recognize that 
they are not prepared to do this to the best 
advantage, and should make arrangements to 
improve the system. The general scheme 
which has been carried out most successfully 
in Europe and is now successfully used in cer- 
tain districts in this country is outlined here. 

Let the farmers in any community, where a 
considerable number of eggs are regularly sent 
to the market, get together and decide to or- 
ganize a society for shipping, storiug and mar- 
keting their eggs. It is not necessary for them 
to agree upon a particular variety of chickens, 
or to have a society for owning any of the 
breeding stock. The business of the society 
should be to lay down definite rules which all 
members agree to follow, and to receive all eggs 
which the members of the association are able 
to supply. A membership fee of ten dollars 
ought to be enough to start such an association. 

The first important rule should provide for 
a definite stamp to be used by all of the mem- 
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bers of the association, Eacli member of the 
association will have a number, and the stamp 
will have also the date on it, and each day 
as the eggs are collected he will stamp on each 
egg his number and the date. After he has 
gotten accustomed to the use of such a stamp, 
he will be able to stamp his eggs at the rate 
of a dozen a minute; and any farmer can af- 
ford to use from one to five minutes a day, or 
can have one of the children do so, in stamping 
his eggs. 

These eggs are to be delivered at the earliest 
possible time, — this should be at least once a 
week, — to the secretary or manager of the local 
society. Where there are from fifty to seven- 
ty-five members this will mean that during the 
summer months, if a farmer gathers on the 
average two dozen eggs a day, there will be 
about ten thousand eggs a week turned into 
the local manager to handle. Here the eggs 
will be carefully "candled." After they are 
"candled" they will be sorted and graded. 

Of course, when the eggs are delivered each week 
and are newly collected, the assumption is that all of 
the eggs are fresh eggs and will go into the highest 
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grade, but this preliminary testing of the eggs will be 
necessary in order to be sure that no spoiled eggs are 
sent on to the central markets. Each farmer will be 
credited with the number of good eggs which he de- 
livers to the local manager and will be notified con- 
cerning the number of spoiled eggs, and he should be 
given an opportunity to examine these eggs for him- 
self any time that he desires in order that he may be 
sure that he is getting fair treatment. 

There are two very important reasons why 
all should work together and all eggs should be 
examined. The first is that it is a reckless 
expenditure of money to pay freight or express 
on rotten eggs to a central market. After 
these eggs have been received they have to be 
sorted out from the good eggs, and then high- 
priced labor has to be employed to haul them 
away to the city garbage-piles. 

The second reason for making this prelimi- 
nary examination of all eggs is that higher 
prices will be secured for all eggs which are 
sent to the market if the people in the city 
know that they are getting fresh eggs. In- 
deed, at the present time the people in the 
cities are willing to pay a premium of as high 
as ten per cent for eggs which are stamped 
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with the date when they were gathered and 
the name or number of the local society which 
sends them. All such eggs must carry a guar- 
antee that the date is correct, and that the eggs 
are as represented. When the society sells 
these eggs a guarantee must go with them that 
if at any time a consumer finds a spoiled egg, 
the egg-shell can be returned to the society 
through the local store from which he buys and 
exchanged for a fresh egg. The local society, 
when it receives the egg-shell, must be author- 
ized to notify the farmer who has supplied 
the spoiled egg, and in every case the farmer 
will be subject to a fine which will cover the 
expense of tracing the errors and an additional 
punitive fine which will go into the treasury of 
the society. This is to make sure that the repu- 
tation of the society shall be maintained. 

The result of this sort of an organization 
would be an immense saving of time all along 
the line; it would mean shipping only the very- 
best eggs, and it would mean shipping in large 
quantities and therefore securing lowest ship- 
ping rates and very low cost of handling. It 
would also insure the very best markets, and 
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very generally speaking would mean a pre- 
mium for the farmers. At the same time the 
cost of doing business in this way is in every 
case less than in the old-fashioned way. 

In some of the countries of Europe at the 
present time there are hundreds of these local 
societies, as described above. All of the local 
societies in a large territory will belong to a 
central marketing society, which has a large 
storage plant, and can keep all of the eggs 
which do not find a ready market at fair prices 
until the seasons of the year when prices of 
eggs naturally go up. Nor is it only in Europe 
that these societies have proved successful. A 
few months ago I talked for several hours with 
the local manager of a society which is in 
profitable operation in the northwestern part 
of the United States. I also know of a society 
very largely made up of Danes in Minnesota 
which is a thorough success. A small but suc- 
cessful co-operative marketing agency was or- 
ganized about three years ago among the poul- 
try men of the Petaluma District of California. 
The Petaluma Egg Exchange has more than 
100 members and during eight months of the 
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year sells an average of $10,500 worth of eggs 
per week. In Minnesota and other northern 
States the co-operative stores sell eggs and 
some other products for the members. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE CITRUS FRUIT INDUSTRY IN CAL- 
IFORNIA 

Okange-growing was introduced into Cali- 
fornia probably more than one hundred years 
ago, but it was not until 1877 that oranges were 
first shipped from the State. Very soon after 
this date, when the California oranges had com- 
menced to appear in the eastern markets, there 
was a great rush of people into the State and 
a very great extension of the acreage in 
oranges. By 1885 about 1,000 carloads of this 
fruit were shipped in one year. During the 
last twenty-five years the industry has grown 
very rapidly, so that at the present time prob- 
ably 150,000 acres of land are devoted to the 
production of oranges and lemons. 

The latest statement from the Citrus Pro- 
tective League of that State (March 7, 1911) 
places the estimate of the capital invested in 
the citrus industry at from $150,000,000 to 
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$200,000,000. There are about 10,000 growers 
interested in the cultivation of this fruit, and 
probably 25,000 people are employed, at some 
time during the year, in the groves and pack- 
ing-houses. It may be said that at least 
100,000 people depend on this industry directly 
for their livelihood, while as many more re- 
ceive a part of it from this source. 

The secretary of the Citrus Protective 
League, is correct in his statement that: "No 
other agricultural industry in America is so 
highly specialized. None is more closely tied 
together by common interests. None is 
brought more closely in contact with organized 
business interests from the grower to the con- 
sumer, and as a result none has larger and 
more far-reaching general questions confront- 
ing it." 

It is probably not placing the estimate too 
high to say that about $100,000,000 have been 
paid in the last twelve years for labor, and 
practically as much more has been paid to 
transportation companies to move the surplus 
fruit from the State. Ever since 1877, when 
the first carload of fruit was exported, the 
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growers have had to seek consumers at a great 
distance from their groves. The average haul 
of oranges is about 2,500 miles, while that of 
lemons is about 2,000 miles. The reason for 
the shorter haul for lemons is that the Atlantic 
Coast is supplied to a large extent with lemons 
from foreign countries. It costs the producer 
at least three times as much to place the Cali- 
fornia citrus fruits in the hands of the con- 
sumer as it does to place foreign fruits on the 
markets. This is true whether the foreigner 
ships his products to his nearby markets or 
sends them by water to the United States. In 
addition to this the labor cost in California far 
exceeds that in foreign countries. 

The result of these conditions is that the 
citrus-fruit growers have a number of very 
serious questions to settle which the individual 
grower cannot settle for himself, so that it is 
not surprising that the growers in California 
were among the first to organize for a great 
variety of purposes. The organization move- 
ment has been going on for some twenty-five 
years, and at the present time the citrus-fruit 
growers of California are as thoroughly or- 
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ganized as any other group of farmers in the 
United States if not in the world. 

At the present time 50,000 carloads are pro- 
duced and sold annually at better advantage 
to the grower than were 7,000 carloads fifteen 
years ago. There are now approximately 150 
organizations and individuals operating about 
300 packing-houses that either prepare the 
fruit for market or act as marketing agencies 
for the growers. This includes a considerable 
number of individual growers who market their 
own fruit, as well as a considerable number 
of shippers or agents who represent growers or 
other parties in the marketing, distribution or 
purchase of fruits. These organizations have 
been thoroughly successful in solving their mar- 
keting problem, as will be seen in the next chap- 
ter; but there are many very important prob- 
lems which it was impossible for the marketing 
associations to consider. 

Bearing in mind these facts, it will be to our 
advantage to present briefly the various ques- 
tions of public policy which have confronted 
the growers, and how they have answered 
them. 
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In March, 1906, delegates from aU of the 
citrus regions of the State, representing every 
interest, met and formed the Citrus Protective 
League. The various co-operative marketing 
societies were represented, as also were the 
independent associations and individual ship- 
pers and buyers. The purpose of the new or- 
ganization was to handle such questions as 
railroad rates and transportation problems; 
customs tariff and other governmental rela- 
tions; State and federal laws that apply di- 
rectly to the business; and all other questions 
of a general nature that affect the upbuilding 
of the industry, except the marketing of the 
fruit. 

Form of organization and expense. The 
League is entirely supported by funds raised 
by a general assessment. This is based on the 
number of cars of fruit which are shipped by 
each member during the preceding year. A 
total of $68,665 has been paid in fourteen as- 
sessments during the five years since the 
League was organized. Most of this money has 
been expended for the benefit of the fruit- 
growers. At the present time practically all 
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of , the important organizations, individual 
growers, and independent shippers in that State 
are members of the League, representing more 
than ninety per cent of the industry. An ad- 
ministrative committee of thirty is recognized 
as the governing board, which appoints an ex- 
ecutive committee of nine; a secretary and 
manager is in immediate charge of the work of 
the League. 

The League's work. During the five years 
just passed the Citrus Protective League has 
accomphshed as much as any similar organiza- 
tion of which the writer has any information. 
The New England League, organized in 1889, 
twenty-five years ago, did for the dairy inter- 
ests what this League is now doing for the 
citrus-fruit growers. But the New England 
League in September, 1890, enlarged itself into 
the National Farmers' League and rapidly ex- 
panded into twenty-eight States. This League 
drifted into politics because the subjects which 
the farmers were considering were political 
questions. It is the policy of the Citrus Pro- 
tective League to keep distinctly out of politics, 
notwithstanding the fact that the subjects 
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with whidi tliey deal are as mucli political as 
otherwise. That the organization realized this 
is clear from the following statement made by 
the manager at the last Fruit Growers ' Conven- 
tion (March 7, 1911) : 

"The success of a voluntary organization like the 
League, depends on keeping it in a straight line, free 
from political affiliation, free from unnecessary ad- 
herence to any of the organizations which compose it, 
and free from industrial and personal questions which 
involve it in useless controversy. It must develop a 
broad constructive policy looking toward the upbuild- 
ing of the industry. Its work must be given the ut- 
most publicity, its finances must be handled publicly, 
its members must be kept posted on the development 
of its work, and no important action should be taken 
without the advice of all the members which it rep- 
resents. ' ' 

Change in the refrigeration tariff. One of 
the most important accomplishments of the 
League has been the change in the refrigeration 
tariffs of the transportation companies. After 
a considerable period of agitation, the railroads 
decided to allow 32,000 pounds of fruit to be 
shipped in a forty-foot car at the same rate per 
car as they formerly charged when only 27,650 
pounds were allowed. The change became ef- 
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fective July 5, 1909. In one and one-half years 
the saving to the shipper amounted to approx- 
imately $35,000. This is more than half of the 
entire cost of the League in five years. Further 
than this the charge for fruits pre-cooled by the 
shippers has been reduced by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to $7.50 per car, — an- 
other result of efforts on the part of the 
League. 

In 1907 (February 26) the League iuduced 
the railroads to reduce the freight rate on 
oranges from $1.25 to $1.15 per hundred pounds. 
This has resulted in a gain of from $27.65 to 
$32 per car, a saving to the industry in four 
years of about $3,175,000, which is forty-five 
times the entire cost of the League. 

Customs regulations. After a most careful 
investigation of the methods used by the gov- 
ernment in determining the amount of decay 
in imports of lemons, and in refunding the duty 
to the importer, the League determined that the 
government gave a decided advantage to the 
importer, and therefore, injured the citrus-fruit 
growers. All of the information secured, and 
the reasons for a change, have been presented 
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to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, and he is being urged to provide new 
regulations at an early date in order to give 
fairer treatment to the fruit growers and at 
the same time safeguard the National Treasury. 

The tariff and the citrus-fruit growers. In 
1908, when it was decided that the national 
tariff laws should be revised, the fruit importers 
of New York and other cities made a deter- 
mined effort to secure a repeal of the tariff 
on citrus fruits. The desire of the importers 
was for a lower tariff and therefore larger 
amounts of imports, and they claimed that it 
was to the interest of the consumers. 

The League was very active in its efforts to 
prevent Congress from repealing the duties. 
The result was that the duty of one cent per 
pound on oranges remained the same, and an 
increase of one-half cent per pound on lemons 
was secured. The reason for urging this in- 
crease in the tariff on lemons was shown to be 
that approximately this amount is spent as an 
extra cost for labor over and above that which 
is expended on oranges. The Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff became effective August 15, 1909. As 
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a result of this activity probably 3,000 acres of 
lemons have been planted in California and will 
soon be bearing fruit. It was predicted that 
imports of lemons would be greatly reduced as 
a result of the increased tariff. No immediate 
decrease has taken place, and none should take 
place until the orchards commence to bear fruit. 
Indeed, so hopeful were the importers that the 
tariff would be reduced that importing was held 
up for some time during the consideration of 
the bill. The result was that the imports during 
the year following the new law exceeded that 
of the year before by 25,000,000 pounds. 

Present activities. About two months after 
Congress advanced the duty on imports 
of lemons from one cent to one and one-half 
cents a pound, the railroads which handled a 
large part of the lemons shipped from Cali- 
fornia, attempted to get part of the duty 
granted by Congress by advancing their rates 
fifteen cents per hundred pounds. Their at- 
tempt was to secure about one-third of the ad- 
vance in prices which it might be possible for 
the lemon-growers to secure. The League at 
once secured a temporary injunction restraia- 
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ing the railroads from collecting the proposed 
increase until a hearing was had before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
League not only temporarily prevented the ad- 
vance but started an action to prevent the in- 
crease, also claiming that the rate of $1.15 per 
hundred pounds on oranges was too high. At 
the same time they questioned the reasonable- 
ness of the charges for refrigeration and the 
lawfulness of the charge of $30 per car for pre- 
cooling. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
cided that the rate on oranges was not unrea- 
sonable, but decided that the advance of fifteen 
cents per hundred pounds on lemons would be 
so. The railroads were unwilling to accept the 
ruling of the Commission and secured a tem- 
porary restraining order preventing the Com- 
mission from putting its decision into effect. 
The case is referred to the new Interstate Com- 
merce Court which has just been organized, and 
the League is confident that this court will not 
permit the railroads to make this increase. 
Until the case is decided the fifteen cents per 
hundred pounds in dispute have been collected. 
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The money is held by a Surety Company which 
will return it to the fruit growers if they are 
successful and to the railroads if the court al- 
lows the advance. While these pending mat- 
ters may become ancient history before this 
statement reaches the eye of the reader, they 
are given to show the vigilance, activity and 
power of the organization. 

Eradication of the white fly. In 1909, when 
the white fly had invaded California and was 
destroying the orchards, the League, by paying 
all of the bills, made it possible for the State 
Commissioner of Horticulture to eradicate the 
pest, the State at that time having no funds 
available for the purpose. As soon as the leg- 
islature convened it reimbursed the League and 
in that way put a vote of approval upon its 
activities. On February 4, 1911, the League 
issued a bulletin to the citrus-fruit growers of 
California on "The Decay in Citrus Fruits 
.While in Transit," and on February 18 they 
issued a second bulletin on ' ' The Prevention of 
Decay in Citrus Fruits." These are illustra- 
tions of the practical work in which the League 
is engaged at the present time. 
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Future activities. The latest "platform," 
dated January 24, 1911, of the Citrus Protective 
League, is as follows: 

"The rate cases will require attention until they 
are finally settled. A determined effort is being made 
by the importers to have Congress reduce the duties 
on citrus fruits. A large fund is being raised by the 
importers through a tax of five cents per box on im- 
ported fruit to influence public opinion. The im- 
porter is seeking through newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles, by the employment of special counsel and 
agents, and in other ways conunon to the use of funds 
of this character, to bring about the desired result. 
The League is preparing to meet the efforts of the im- 
porters. It will endeavor to safeguard the common 
interests of the orange and the lemon grower by every 
honorable means whenever the question of citrus 
duties is raised either by the Tariff Board or by Con- 
gress. 

"The League will use every effort to bring to the 
help of the grower special investigators from the state 
and federal governments to study the diseases, the in- 
sects, the soil problems, and other cultural, fruit- 
handling and fruit transportation problems that affect 
the industry. It will maintain an agricultural refer- 
ence library without expense to the grower and will 
develop a bureau of information showing the inter- 
national movement of citrus fruits and other fruits 
that have a relation to the industry. ' ' 
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Each of the principal divisions of agriculture 
should have such an organization as this to looh 
after its interests. 



CHAPTEE X 

MAEKETING OF CITEUS FEUITS 

It is a ■well-known fact that oranges, lemons,, 
limes and grape-fruit are produced only in the 
southernmost parts of the United States. The 
only competition which these southern States 
have, comes from producers in Cuba and for- 
eign countries. The marketing of these citrus 
fruits should not bring up such a serious set 
of problems as the marketing of live-stock, 
dairy products, vegetables and fruits grown in 
all parts of the Union. The two principal prob- 
lems which confront the producers of citrus 
fruits are first, how to teach the people in all 
parts of the country to use those fruits grown 
only ia a limited area and, second, how to keep 
"middlemen" from taking all of the profits. 
In other words the problems are those of locat- 
ing a market and getting the goods to the mar- 
ket to the best advantage of both the producers 
and the consumers. 
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There are, of course, many additional prob- 
lems which confront the producers. One of 
these is the question of successfully fighting the 
various destructive insects; another is the 
question of securing reasonable transportation 
rates ; a third is the problem of keeping out for- 
eign competition ; while a fourth is the problem 
of deciding upon the best form of package to 
secure attention from the consumers, ease of 
handling, cheapness of shipping, and preven- 
tion against decay and loss of fruit. Most of 
these problems are cared for by the Citrus Pro- 
tective League, as described in the preceding 
chapter. 

It is a great advantage to be interested in a 
product which cannot be successfully raised 
over a large area of territory, since, if the few 
producers can secure large numbers of con- 
sumers, these few producers will be able to 
secure a very good market and good prices. 
This is on the assumption that foreign compe- 
tition will be eliminated. It should be noted, 
however, that during the last few years we have 
been importing large quantities of these prod- 
ucts. Nearly 200,000,000 pounds, valued at 
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practically $5,000,000, have been imported in 
one year. Three-fourths of this consists of 
lemons. 

The producers of citrus fruit, however, have 
a disadvantage which is not found in several 
of the other industries, in the fact that few by- 
products are secured, and it is practically im- 
possible to hold the product over from one 
season to another. If the price of grapes is 
exceedingly low, the grape producers may con- 
vert their product into grape-juice, wine, 
raisins, etc.; apple growers may convert the 
apples into cider, vinegar, dried apples or vari- 
ous kinds of preserves ; dairymen may sell the 
milk or cream, or make butter or cheese, or 
slaughter the animals for meat. The orange 
tree would not be valuable for forest products 
if orange-growing should prove to be a poor 
business and the oranges cannot be preserved 
in the same way or reduced to different forms 
as is possible in other cases referred to above. 
It is practically necessary, therefore, that the 
citrus fruits shall be marketed during the year 
in which they are produced. 

Historical sketch. The first load of oranges 
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•was shipped from California in a box car. 
Fourteen hundred dollars, or seven cents on 
a pound, was the amount paid for this ship- 
ment. This was in 1877. A recent statement 
of conditions from 1877 to 1885 is as follows : 

"As oranges multiplied the freight-cost fell, but the 
usual troubles with the commission man arose. Buy- 
ers used to take the crop on the trees, paying a stip- 
ulated price, and picking and packing it themselves. 
Year by year, however, they showed less disposition to 
buy outright and more disposition to handle the fruit 
on a commission basis. Eastern houses sent agents 
into the field to solicit consignments. Veteran growers 
alleged that these agents, with truly diabolical guile, 
would treat the orchardist handsomely in order to gain 
his confidence and get him to recommend them to his 
neighbors ; then the next year, would skin them to the 
bone. What is more certain is that the growers rec- 
ognized only a few big central markets, and made 
them a dumping ground for the total crop. Thus, a 
market capable of absorbing a carload of oranges 
twice a week might receive several carloads on the 
same day — in which case, prices, of course, would drop 
to about the amount of the freight charges. Every- 
body agreed that something must be done to improve 
marketing conditions, and October 24, 1885, at a meet- 
ing of growers held in Los Angeles, and as a result of 
several days* deliberation, "The Orange Growers' 
Protective Union" was formed. This organization 
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was fairly successful for about a year, but was finally 
disrupted. ' ' 

Just prior to this time, after oranges had 
commenced to appear on the markets outside 
of California (between 1877 and 1885) there 
had been a great rush of people into California, 
and an enormous extension of the acreage in 
oranges from San Diego in the south to Butte 
County in the north. By 1885 about one thou- 
sand carloads of oranges were shipped during 
the season. At first the growers realized from 
two to three dollars per packed box, on the 
trees, and this sometimes went as high as five 
dollars per box, but by 1885, with a few shippers 
handling all of the fruit, the conditions became 
so bad that in some cases the growers, after 
shipping their fruit, were compelled to pay 
freight to the transportation company, as the 
total receipts for the fruit were not sufficient 
to pay the expenses. Everybody talked about 
over-production, and there were even proposi- 
tions to cut down trees. It was at this time 
that the Protective Union referred to above, 
was formed. 

But this organization had the experience of 
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so many new beginners. The commission men 
were not willing to give up the field and suc- 
ceeded in disrupting the organization. By the 
early nineties the growers were again com- 
pletely in the hands of private shippers who 
worked on a commission basis. These com- 
mission men divided the territory among them- 
selves and practically eliminated competition. 
They charged the growers about fifty cents a 
box for packing, and from five per cent to ten 
per cent commission on the gross sales for sell- 
ing. Whenever possible, if the markets were 
good and the shippers were sure of a good 
profit, they would buy the fruit outright from 
the growers and sell at profitable prices. 
When the markets were unsatisfactory and 
there was any chance to lose, these shippers 
would not buy outright, but would ship on com- 
mission and the farmer would have to take 
chances on the price, and also be responsible 
for the freight and the packing charges when- 
ever the returns were not sufficient to cover 
these items. 

The Orange Growers ' Protective Union which 
had been organized in 1885 had failed. Mr. 
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Story, who is now President of the Fruit 
Growers' Exchange, recently said: "Results 
the first year were good, but buyers who had 
profited by the old state of demoralization 
hammered away at the new organization, and 
by tempting growers here and there with large 
prices, were able to break into the field so that 
in a short time they held control. Then the 
shipping firms divided the territory among 
themselves and the grower had to sell to the 
firm to whom he was parcelled out. He de- 
livered his fruit to the packers and blindly 
awaited the results. I sold my crop on the 
trees, in 1892, for ten cents a box. It had cost 
me fifty cents a box to raise it." 

The advent of organization. "With the be- 
ginning of 1893 growers were beginning to hold 
meetings again. A large number of local asso- 
ciations were formed, and on August 29, 1893, 
a massmeeting of growers was held at the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. The pur- 
pose of the meeting, as given out by those pres- 
ent, was to "provide for the marketing of all 
the citrus fruit at the lowest possible cost under 
uniform methods and in a manner to secure to 
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each grower a certain marketing of his fruit 
and a full average price to be obtained in the 
market for the entire season." An association 
was formed which covered the largest part of 
the territory interested. Local associations of 
growers were formed to pack the fruit. Sev- 
eral of the local associations in each district 
united to form a district exchange, and the dis- 
trict exchanges were organized in such a way 
as to facilitate the marketing of the fruit 
through boards of control. 

The first step was the satisfactory organiza- 
tion of local associations. All of the growers 
who were close together and near to a shipping- 
point would organize a local, and would build 
and equip a packing-house, generally costing 
from $10,000 to $50,000. Different methods of 
raising the money were tried in different dis- 
tricts. In some cases the members who had 
the money would advance it to the association. 
This was paid back as quickly as possible by 
the association from earnings derived from a 
charge of a certain amount per box of fruit 
handled. Each of the local associations had a 
representative on the district exchange. The 
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local associations attended to the grading and 
packing of the fruit, while the district exchanges 
managed the selling. 

During the first year ninety per cent or more of 
all of the oranges grown in California were pledged 
to the various district associations. The policy of the 
exchange was to establish its own offices and employ 
its own salesmen in the markets. They had decided 
to cut loose from the old commission men and packers. 
The same policy as that pursued in 1893^ was pur- 
sued during the season of 1894^5. But the organiza- 
tion was young and was in the hands of inexperienced 
men, so that many mistakes were made with the result 
that the exchange found only 25 per cent of the entire 
crop was marketed through this organization. All 
were satisfied, however, that the general scheme was 
correct, and instead of giving up, steps were taken to 
organize the marketing of their fruit on a more sub- 
stantial basis. Those interested were successful in 
this, and on October 24, 1895, the Southern California 
Fruit Exchange was organized. This Exchange was 
placed on as nearly a co-operative basis as possible and 
it began to distribute the fruit of its members in a 
systematic way. 

At the time of the re-organization in 1895 the Ex- 
change was marketing about 25 per cent of the fruit. 
During the first year this amounted to 1,800 cars. 
The growth was gradual but persistent. By the season 
of 1902 and 1903 the Exchange marketed 40 per cent 
of the entire crop. At that same time the important 
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independent buyers and shippers handled about 30 per 
cent of the crop. On April 1, 1903 these independent 
shippers succeeded in arranging with the Exchange to 
form a combination which would handle nearly 75 
per cent of all the fruit. This organization was to be 
called the California Citrus Union. Satisfactory work- 
ing arrangements were practically impossible. The 
Exchange was made up of fruit-growers who desired 
to have the fruit handled at the lowest possible cost 
without any profits to outsiders, but the independent 
shippers desired to operate at a profit in order to se- 
cure the benefits which they would derive as inde- 
pendent shippers. The whole scheme was to form 
practically a monopoly. With these two conflicting 
schemes, permanent success was impossible, and prac- 
tically only one crop was handled in this way. 

On September 1, 1904, the Exchange resumed oper- 
ation. The exact reason for the failure of the Union 
between the two groups of interests cannot be stated 
iu a word. It is believed that the principal reason 
was, as stated above, that it was a conflict between co- 
operating growers and profit-taking middlemen. But 
it is worth while to note that the season was an un- 
satisfactory one, and that the fruit was inferior. It 
is believed that the growers would have been dissatis- 
fied with the terms no matter what the form of organi- 
zation had been. The growers lost money during that 
year. 

The Exchange was then completely re-organized and 
placed on a substantial basis, and during the last six 
years has had remarkable success. Fruit-growers in 
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the northern districts desired to join the association 
and the name was changed to California Fruit Grow- 
ers' Exchange. During the season 1905-6 the Ex- 
change marketed 47 per cent of the entire citrus-fruit 
crop. In 1906-7 it marketed 55 per cent ; in 1907-8, 
56 per cent; in 1908-9 it marketed practically 60 
per cent. 

The organization as it now exists began op- 
erations on September 1, 1904, and was incor- 
porated March 27, 1905. At the present time 
it is made up of the Central Exchange with its 
14 directors, 14 district or sub-exchanges, and 
96 local associations. When the organization 
was launched on its present prosperous career 
it adopted the following declaration of its plans 
of operation : 

"Our crops are now so large that all markets should 
be constantly supplied with their full quota of fruit 
in order to consume the output. This distribution 
can be better accomplished by those most directly in- 
terested, — the growers themselves. The citrus-fruit 
grower is no longer independent of his neighbor as to 
the marketing of his crop, but each one is dependent 
on the other, especially in so far as systematic distri- 
bution is concerned. 

"The Southern California Fruit Exchange is com- 
posed only of growers who recognize all legitimate 
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dealers in the trade, and who are organized for the 
purpose of disposing of their products in all markets 
of the country upon the most advantageous terms, and 
to secure distribution to the trade at the least expense 
consistent with the best service, securing to the con- 
sumer the fruit at reasonable prices, and to the grow- 
ers the best average returns. 

"When the Southern California Fruit Exchange re- 
sumes its selling operations on September 1st, next, in 
the absence of other instructions from or a change of 
policy being inaugurated by the growers themselves, 
through their representatives on its Board of Direc- 
tors, the management will endeavor to sell the fruit in 
such manner as will bring the most money for the 
product, confining itself . . . to no one method. 
Its agents and representatives will be instructed to 
secure all orders possible for fruit, allowing the cus- 
tomer to take his preference." 

The experience of the last six years has 
sho^vn the correctness of the positions taken. 
All of the fruit cannot be sold on the same basis. 
In some cities the auction system is favored; 
in other cities, shipments f. o. b. subject to in- 
spection ; in others, shipments entirely for cash 
at time of shipment ; while in still others, ship- 
ments with payment on arrival. The whole 
scheme is to get the largest possible price for 
the producers. The desire is to secure delivery 
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at the lowest possible expense to all concerned. 
If this means lower prices to the consumers, all 
are pleased and benefited, but this benefit to the 
consumers is a secondary consideration. 

Headquarters for the California Fruit Grow- 
ers ' Exchange is at Los Angeles. The prin- 
cipal business of the central exchange is "the 
gathering of information relative to the mar- 
kets and the distribution and sale of citrus 
fruits after they have been grown, picked, 
IDacked and loaded on cars. Its directors 

"Meet weekly, every member of the directory giv- 
ing the best thought and effort to the work and the 
upbuilding of the Exchange. It has its own cipher 
code carefully revised from year to year to meet the 
needs of its special business. Each salesman in the 
different markets telegraphs daily either directly to 
the Los Angeles ofBce or to the general eastern oflSce 
in Chicago, his sales or offers on fruit and any other 
information of interest to the Los Angeles sales de- 
partment or to the growers. These telegrams are in 
cipher and are translated and telephoned to the dis- 
trict exchanges each day. All of the telegrams re- 
ceived and sent out from the Los Angeles office after 
being translated, are mimeographed on the first mail, 
so that on the morning following their receipt each 
district exchange and association knows what was 
done on the previous day, the condition and where- 
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about of every ear shipped by the Exchange, whether 
from its own district or others, and the condition of 
the markets. ' ' 

The central exchange has its own inspectors 
at all of the principal diversion points along 
the railroads west of the Missouri Eiver as 
well as in the principal markets. They care- 
fully inspect all cars passing their way, and 
make daily reports in great detail, showing 
the condition of the fruit in each car and all 
other information which might be of value. 
When a carload of fruit is shipped, a special 
card is prepared on which is recorded the day 
of shipment, the initials and number of the car, 
the district exchange and association numbers 
from which shipped, whether under refrigera- 
tion or not, the route shipped, the number of 
boxes and the sizes of each variety of fruit, 
and any other item of value. From day to day 
any additional information which is received 
by telegram or otherwise pertaining to this car 
is entered on the special card. This makes it 
possible for the central office, the district ex- 
change or the local association to tell at any 
time for any particular car exactly where it has 
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gone, the condition of the fruit, the conditions 
of sale, etc. The Exchange is so thoroughly- 
organized and the amount of fruit is so great 
that the average expense of selling each hox 
has been considerably less than seven cents. 

The local associations are primary units. 
Each association may consist of one grower or 
one hundred. These local associations invari- 
ably own their own packing-houses and equip- 
ment, have their own brands, and attend to the 
packing of the fruit and loading it on to the 
cars. The local association deducts sufficient 
money to cover the local expenses, and makes 
returns of all surplus to the individual growers. 
The fourteen district exchanges represent 
groups of local associations ; some of these have 
two or three local associations, some represent 
nine or more. Each local association is enti- 
tled to name a representative to the district ex- 
change. The association is given one share of 
stock in the district exchange and this is held 
by the representative of the local. Each local 
has one representative whether it is large or 
small. Each of the 14 district exchanges 
sends one representative, who is elected a di- 
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rector of the governing board. The contract 
between the district exchange and the Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers' Exchange provides that the 
district exchange will turn over all the fruit 
which it controls to the central exchange, and 
that it will pay such assessments as are found 
necessary to cover the cost of marketing. 
Each local association contracts to deliver to 
the district exchange all fruit controlled by it 
and agrees to pay whatever amount is found 
necessary to cover actual expenses of market- 
ing. And in turn each member of each local 
association makes the same contract with the 
local. This uniform contract is so important 
that I quote the principal parts. 

That, for and in consideration of the sum of one 
dollar, the receipt of which is hereby acknowledged 
by each of the second parties [the grower], and of 
the covenants and agreements herein contained, each 
of the second parties hereby sells and conveys, and 
agrees to pick, haul and deliver to the first party [the 

local association] at its packing house at 

in said State, for the purpose of packing, selling and 
marketing, all the citrus fruits now growing upon his 
land and premises, and all that, during the term of 
this agreement, may be grown upon his lands and 
premises, or any other lands or premises owned by 
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him and situated in the County of , said 

State, at such time or times, and from time to time, 
and in such quantities, as the first party or its agent 
may direct. 

The first party agrees to receive, pack, sell and mar- 
ket all of said fruit whenever a market may be found 
for the same, which in the judgment of the first party 
and in accordance with its rules and regulations, shall 
justify such selling and shipment. 

The first party agrees to pay to each of the second 
parties the amount received for his said fruit, less 
its regular charges for packing, shipping, selling, and 
marketing the same. 

If any of the second parties shall, in good faith, sell 
his said lands, or any part thereof, he shall be re- 
leased from this agreement as to aU lands sold and 
conveyed, upon giving notice in writing thereof to the 
first party. 

This agreement shall continue in full force and 
effect from the date hereof until November 1st of the 
year of the date hereof, and for a further term next 
thereafter of five (5) years. 

Any of the second parties to this agreement may be 
released therefrom and terminate and end the same 
as to him, by filing a written notice of his desire to 
be so released, with the party of the first part, during 
the first fifteen (15) days of August of any year dur- 
ing the term of this agreement. 

From 1900 to 1903^ the California farmers 
received $1.27 per box f. o. b packing-house in 
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California. In these four years they shipped 
14,500,000 boxes and received $18,750,000. 
During the following four years they shipped 
22,500,000 boxes at $1.80 per bos, and received 
$41,000,000. This is an increase of 54 per cent 
in the amount of fruit and 118 per cent in the 
receipts. 

The principal results of this organization of 
growers during the last five years may be 
summed up as follows: First, the fruit is 
shipped practically throughout the year, ac- 
cording to the conditions of the product, the 
climatic conditions and the conditions of the 
market. The outcome of this has been that 
the market has been maintained at a more uni- 
form level than would have been possible other- 
wise, and the profits to the growers have been 
very satisfactory. 

The central exchange maintains a claims de- 
partment through which all claims against car- 
riers are made, and through which it is 
successful in obtaining prompt consideration 
and payment. The exchange also maintains a 
legal department. It looks after all collections, 
and is so successful that the total losses through 
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failure to collect after acceptance of tlie goods 
during the five years referred to above, have 
been only about one cent on each $1.25. The 
exchange has recently been conducting a vig- 
orous advertising campaign on "Sunkist" 
oranges and lemons. No fruit can be shipped 
under this trade-mark by the local associations 
unless it is of at least an extra choice quality. 

Allied benefits. The California Fruit Grow- 
ers' Exchange has extended its activities in 
many directions. Among these, one of the 
more important, is the Mutual Indemnity Com- 
pact, insuring the members against loss by fire 
on the property of the various, associations at 
a minimum cost. "The losses of this Mutual 
Indemnity Compact to date, after more than 
six years operations, are less than the amount 
of the regular premium charged by the fire 
insurance companies for one year on similar 
risks. ' ' 

Nor is the activity of the Exchange limited 
to the different kinds of work noted above. 
About four years ago there was organized the 
Fruit Growers' Supply Company. This Com- 
pany looks after the purchase of all packing- 
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house supplies for the Exchange growers. Of 
course the Company has been able to purchase 
in large quantities and to save large amounts 
of money for the growers. Each local asso- 
ciation which wishes to purchases capital stock 
of the Supply Company in proportion to the 
number of boxes of fruit that it handles. All 
but three or four of the local associations are 
stockholders and members; and the company's 
business now amounts to more than a million 
dollars a year. In one year it purchased 
9,000,000 boxes, equal to 1,800 carloads of lum- 
ber; 20 carloads of nails; and 120 carloads of 
tissue-paper wrappers for oranges and lemons. 
The profits of the company are distributed 
among all local associations which are mem- 
bers, in proportion to the amount of fruit 
handled. 

At the present time the Exchange handles 
from 60 per cent to 70 per cent of the citrus- 
fruit products of the State, or approximately 
40,000 cars a year. The total business amounts 
to something like $20,000,000. The Exchange 
hopes to control 75,000 cars annually by 1915. 
At the present time probably 15 per cent of the 
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products are handled in the old way, by 
commission houses and private buyers. Three 
of the largest private buyers, organized into 
what is known as the California Citrus Union, 
control most of this. Other co-operative socie- 
ties market about 20 per cent of the fruit pro- 
duced. The most important of these smaller 
associations are The National Orange Com- 
pany, of Eiverside, which is the marketing 
agency for the Chase family; The Mutual 
Orange Distributor, of Eedlands, California, 
and the Eedlands Orange Growers' Association. 

Citrus fruits in Florida. The growers in 
Florida have had much the same experiences as 
those of California, but they are far behind the 
California growers in organization. By 1908-9 
the Florida fruit netted the growers less than 
50 cents a box on the trees. During the sum- 
mer of 1909 it looked as if the growers would 
not get more than 35 cents a box on the trees 
for their crop of 1909-10. 

At this point (June 1909) an organization 
was started, modeled closely after the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers' Exchange and called the 
Florida Citrus Exchange. "The entire organ- 
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ization is one of the growers, by the growers, 
for the growers." There is "first, the 
'grower,' who is the producer and sole owner 
of the business; second, the 'association,' 
which is the packing agent of the grower; 
third, the ' suh -exchange,' or forwarding agent 
of the grower; fourth, the 'exchange,' or dis- 
tributing, selling and collecting agent of the 
grower. ' ' 

During the season 1909-10 the Exchange 
controlled a large part of the fruit and shipped 
something like 6,000,000 boxes. This exchange 
is now in its second year and having the same 
"growing pains" which all new organizations 
must look for. First, there is the lack of 
imderstanding by the members. This means 
some criticism at home and some withdrawals. 
Second, there is the concerted opposition from 
the outside by commission men and others. 
And, third, there is the fact that the organiza- 
tion is young and has not yet secured control 
in the markets and the officers have not com- 
pletely learned the business, so that some errors 
are sure to creep in. But the Florida Citrus 
Exchange already is doing a large amount of 
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business, has the confidence of a large part 
of its members, and is having a large amount 
of success. It has affiliated with it nine sub- 
exchanges with 65 local associations, also five 
independent local associations and 11 indi- 
vidual shippers. The citrus-fruit growers of 
Florida can do no better than to follow closely 
in the lead of the California growers. 



CHAPTER XI 

MARKETING OF APPLES, PEACHES, 

PEARS, PLUMS, AND OTHER 

FRUITS 

Until about twenty years ago the need for 
organization among the producers of deciduous 
fruits was not apparent. But conditions in 
this industry, in many districts, soon became 
as bad as those described elsewhere in the 
marketing of other farm products. 

It will not be possible here to give as great 
detail concerning the marketing of these fruits 
as was done in the case of the citrus fruits. 
There are at the present time a large number 
of organizations, some small and some large; 
some newly organized, and others with a 
standing of fifteen or eighteen years; some 
well organized and others very poorly organ- 
ized. SufiSce it to say that only a very small 
percentage of the farmers who are interested 
in the production of these fruits have yet joined 
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in the movement. The need for organiza- 
tion is becoming more apparent each year, and 
during the coming few years tens of thousands 
of farmers will be literally forced to desert 
their orchards as a source of income, or to or- 
ganize. 

Organization in California. The fruit- 
growers of California made several attempts 
before success crowned their efforts. In the 
early eighties the growers from all over the 
State assembled in San Francisco, and after 
holding sessions for three days succeeded in 
the launching of the "California Fruit 
Union." This organization died a lingering 
death during the next three or four years. It 
negotiated with a private commercial agency 
(in fact no more nor less than a commission 
house) to look after the marketing for the 
members. By the close of the fifth year 
this pseudo-friend had succeeded in strangling 
the organization. 

After the death of the earlier union the fruit- 
growers struggled along alone for some years, 
but by 1900 necessity drove them to try again. 
An exchange under the name of the "California 
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Fresh Fruit Exchange" was laimclied in May, 
1901, as a strictly co-operative organization. A 
fee of $5 was charged to each member, to be 
refimded whenever any member chose to with- 
draw. The most important difficulty which 
developed was the failure to secure financial 
credit. By 1907 re-organization was found to 
be necessary, and during the last four years 
the "California Fruit Exchange" has con- 
ducted the business as a stock company with 
1,000 shares of capital stock at $100 per share. 
Banks are now glad to furnish credit when- 
ever it is wanted. In 1901 the Fresh Fruit 
Exchange marketed 201 cars of fruit; during 
the year 1910 the new exchange marketed 
1,512 cars of fruit. This is about one-third of 
the deciduous fruits shipped to eastern markets 
other than apples and dried fruits. It is clear 
from this statement that the organization which 
is now operating has found the key to success. 
The California Fruit Exchange is interested 
entirely in the marketing of deciduous fruits, 
whereas the California Fruit Groivers' Ex- 
change, with headquarters at Los Angeles, is 
interested in the marketing of citrus fruits. 
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The excliange which we are describing in this 
chapter consists in the establishment of a local 
association of the growers at each shipping 
point. The business of the local association 
is to assemble the fruit of its members in its 
local loading-house, boxed and ready for ship- 
ment, to load this fruit in the cars, and then 
turn over the bill of lading to the central ex- 
change. From this point the local association 
has no control over the disposal of the fruit. 
The central exchange has its headquarters at 
Sacramento. 

The California Fruit Exchange is organized very 
much like the Fruit Growers' Exchange and is closely 
afSliated with this latter organization. Its relation- 
ship with the exchange controlled by the citrus-fruit 
growers is such that the same agents are employed by 
both organizations. Ail receipts from sales are sent 
to the California Fruit Exchange via the Fruit Grow- 
ers' Exchange offices at Los Angeles. When the 
money reaches the central exchange it is apportioned 
out to the growers who had consigned the fruit. 
Checks are made out to the individual growers, but 
are delivered by the local associations. The Fruit Ex- 
change collects a commission of seven per cent for 
doing the business of the growers. It is not allowed 
under its by-laws and constitution to purchase fruit 
on its own account. This eliminates any chanoe of 
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loss and takes away any chance of profit. At the end 
of the season the books are balanced and any earnings 
in excess of the actual needs of the Exchange are 
turned back to the members pro rata, in accordance 
with the number of boxes of fruit shipped through the 
local associations during the season by each grower 
affiliated with the Exchange. This exchange looks 
after the purchasing of supplies, such as box-shooks, 
paper, nails, spraying materials, and so forth, which 
are sold to the local members at a very small advance 
over the cost price. 

During the season ending December 31, 1910, 
the gross amount received for fruit sold by the 
California Fruit Exchange was $1,501,000. 
From this they distributed at once $784,185 
among the members. After all shipping ex- 
penses had been paid a further distribution of 
1% per cent was made out of the seven per cent 
which the Exchange had retained from the 
gross receipts. The secretary of the associa- 
tion wrote"; 

"This repayment to the growers amounted to some 
$28,000 from the Exchange and probably an equal 
amount from the several local associations. Had the 
Exchange been in the business of shipping fruit upon 
the basis of the old-line fruit-shipping organizations, 
this repayment of some $55,000 or $56,000 would have 
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been pocketed as profits of the Exchange. That it 
was not pocketed but was divided among the grow- 
ers proves the co-operative character of the organiza- 
tion." 

It must be clear from this brief statement 
that the growers of deciduous fruits in Cali- 
fornia will soon be as satisfactorily associated 
as are the groups of farmers discussed in other 
chapters. 

Organizing in Colorado. Grand Junction 
stands at the forks of the Grand and Gunnison 
rivers in Colorado. The Grand Eiver valley, 
lying about midway between Denver and Salt 
Lake, is from three to ten miles wide and about 
twenty-five miles long, and contains probably 
20,000 acres of valuable fruit-land. During 
1909 probably $2,000,000 worth of fruit was 
shipped from this valley. 

During the eighties there was no need of 
organization among the few farmers who at- 
tempted to raise fruit, since they could no more 
than supply the local market ; but by 1890, when 
an outside market had to be located, the need 
for it was apparent. In 1891 an organization 
was launched, and an attempt was made to mar- 
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ket the fruit of the growers through the co- 
operative society. To quote one of the first 
members : 

"We organized with seven directors and an author- 
ized capital of $20,000. At that time these seven di- 
rectors represented the bulk of the fruit shipped out 
of the county. Each director took from five to ten 
shares of stock, paying down half the par value and 
agreeing to pay the other half at the end of the season. 
Some of them had to borrow the money to make the 
first payment. Fruit-growing didn't look like a very 
good thing then. Practically everything was shipped 
by express and the charges were high. We had no 
experience in picking and packing. Everybody used 
his own judgment; so there was no uniformity and 
we had no inspection system. We were without com- 
mercial standing and could not buy supplies except 
on a guarantee from our local bank. On this matter 
of supplies, however, we were successful from the 
start, saving money by co-operative buying. In other 
respects we made a good many mistakes the first few 
years, but we held on and fought it out, believing 
we had the right idea and learning a good deal even 
from our mistakes. ' ' 

The most serious error of this organization 
was the fact that a new manager was elected 
each year until 1897, when the present manager 
was chosen. Since that time the organization 
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has been a thorough success. The general 
scheme is very much like that followed by the 
California Fruit Growers' Exchange. The 
original capitalization of $20,000 has gradually 
increased until at the last meeting the stock- 
holders unanimously voted to increase the capi- 
talization to $200,000. Not all of the stock has 
been disposed of. 

In 1897 the Grand Junction Fruit Growers* 
Association had probably 160 members; on 
March 1, 1911, the manager advised me that 
there are now 1,089 members. The amount of 
business of the organization has varied from a 
shipment of 87 carloads of fruit valued at less 
than $22,000 ten years ago, to 1,889 carloads 
valued at more than $1,000,000 in 1909. In 
1910 there was a very unsatisfactory crop. 
The total shipment amounted to slightly less 
than 1,000 cars. The principal products 
shipped were apples, peaches, and pears, al- 
though the organization shipped 56 carloads of 
cantaloupes, 42 carloads of potatoes and 6 car- 
loads of honey. In addition to the principal 
shipping-point, Grand Junction, three local 
branches are connected with the central asso- 
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elation, at Palisade, Clifton, and Fruita, and 
small amounts of fruit are shipped from other 
points through the association. 

This association is made up of a membership of 
fruit-growers only. Each member owns some stock in 
the company, and a grower is required to purchase 
only one share of stock, valued at $5 ; a maximum of 
$2,500 is rigidly adhered to. The principal holdings 
of the association at the present time include lands 
and lots valued at more than $18,000 ; buildings, plat- 
forms, and switches valued at nearly $40,000 ; furni- 
ture and fixtures valued at more than $10,000; and 
merchandise and growers' supplies on hand, valued at 
approximately $65,000. In 1910 the business in gen- 
eral merchandise and growers' supplies amounted to 
almost $350,000. The gross profits on this business 
amounted to slightly more than twelve per cent of 
the total sales. 

From the above it is clear that the Grand Junction 
Fruit Growers' Association is probably one of the 
oldest and best organized fruit-marketing societies in 
the United States. 

Marketing of fruit in Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho. During the last few years much 
has been heard in all parts of the United States 
of the remarkable orchards in the Columbia 
Valley, Tens of thousands of farmers have 
settled there, and during the last few years 
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hundreds of thousands of young fruit-trees have 
been planted, whose fruit has appeared on the 
markets in very large quantities. The growers 
in some of these valleys organized almost as 
soon as they commenced to market their first 
fruit. In many other districts organization 
was not attempted until the necessity of the last 
year or two forced the subject upon the 
growers. At the present time there are tens of 
thousands of growers unorganized. During the 
next few years probably millions of boxes of 
fruit from these valleys will have to find an 
outside market. Nothing but the very greatest 
activity on the part of the growers will make it 
possible for them to profit by their enterprise. 
Not only must the growers form themselves 
systematically into local associations or unions ; 
but these local organizations must become af- 
filiated with some central marketing agency in 
much the same way as the local associations in 
California are afiUiated with the California 
Fruit Growers' Exchange or the California 
Fruit Exchange. 

At the present time there are a considerable 
number of these local associations thoroughly 
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organized and doing a very large amount of 
business. Among the more successful may be 
mentioned : 

Oregon: 

Ashland Fruit and Produce Association, Ashland. 

The Dalles Fruit Growers ' Association. 

The Eugene Fruit Growers' Association, Eugene. 

Hood River Apple Growers' Union, Hood River. 

Milton Fruit Growers' Union, Freewater. 

Mosier Fruit Growers' Association, Hosier. 
Washington: 

Yakima County Horticultural Union, North TaMma. 

Cashmere Fruit Growers' Union, Cashmere. 

Stevens County Fruit Growers' Union, Meyers 
Falls. 

Dryden Fruit Growers ' Union, Dryden. 

Yakima Valley Fruit Growers' Association, North 
Yakima. 

Wenatchee Fruit Growers' Union, Wenatehee. 

Zilla Fruit Growers' Association, Toppenish. 

Evergreen Fruit Growers' Association, Kiesling. 
Idaho: 

Caldwell Fruit Growers' and Producers' Associa- 
tion, Caldwell. 

Council Valley Fruit Growers' Association, Coimcil. 

Manville Fruit Company, Boise. 

Payette Valley Apple Growers' Union, Payette. 

These I believe are representative associa- 
tions. Some of them have been in existence 
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for a number of years while others are new. 
Probably none of them are better known than 
the Hood Eiver Apple Growers ' Union, in which 
there are 320 members worth probably more 
than $10,000 each. The Union is engaged in 
the packing and shipping of apples, pears, 
strawberries, raspberries, cherries, and black- 
berries, conducts its own cold storage and man- 
ufactures artificial ice. This company has a 
paid-up capital of $25,000. Its constitution 
provides that: "this organization, through its 
board of directors, shall have the exclusive and 
unqualified power to market all apples grown 
by any of its members." The Union controls 
the inspection of fruit and does not pretend to 
sell any fruit for others than members. All 
of the apples of each variety are pooled, and 
each grower gets the same price for the same 
variety and grade. The Union handled about 
400,000 boxes of apples in 1910. 

Northwestern Fruit Exchange. Within the 
last year the Northwestern Fruit Exchange was 
organized to attempt for the three northwest- 
ern States what the California Fruit Growers' 
Exchange is doing for the citrus-fruit growers. 
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The wliole scheme of management is very much 
the same. The economies of an extensive mar- 
keting system are in mind. The plan is to de- 
velop new markets and to establish uniform 
grades. Expert salesmen are being placed in 
all parts of the United States as well as in for- 
eign countries. During the first year 700 
carloads have been marketed through this Ex- 
change. Several of the fruit unions and asso- 
ciations named above are affiliated with this 
central Exchange. 

There is one distinct difference between this 
exchange, which has just been established, and 
the other exchanges which have been referred 
to. The president of the new exchange writes, 
concerning the venture, as follows: 

"While the Exchange is a private corporation cap- 
italized at $100,000 it is more or less co-operative in 
its methods. It is organized as a private corporation 
for the reason that to our minds, and we are all bona 
fide fruit-growers, no federation of local associations 
or any other organizations based on the principle of 
mutual help, would be successful, at least not for a 
long period of years, with an intermediate condition 
of poor result and time wasted. Our scheme is to 
collect the fruit throughout the entire Northwest, 
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make f. o. b. sales wherever possible, and to distribute 
as widely as possible. ' ' 

The need for organization is clear to the 
leaders in the movement at the present time. 
There is not yet general agreement as to the 
form of organization, but this will come with 
years of experience. This much is clear, the 
tens of thousands of growers who do not yet 
belong to any association must join some of the 
local unions now in existence, or start local 
societies of their own; and local societies, ex- 
cept those which have been in existence for 
many years and are already well established, 
must become aflSliated with some central mar- 
keting society or exchange. 

The growers in California, Colorado, and the 
three northwestern States mentioned above are 
better organized than those in any other part 
of the Union as far as the writer is able to 
ascertain. The Georgia Peach Growers are be- 
coming more and more active, the apple grow- 
ers of Virginia are rapidly extending their 
organization, and growers in other States have 
many local societies conducting a small part of 
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their marketing at the present time. The next 
few years must see the eastern and southern 
growers organized in the same way as those in. 
the West. 



CHAPTEE XII 
MAEKETING OF SMALL FRUITS 

Theee are a number of valleys and special 
local districts in the United States where ber- 
ries and other small fruits are grown in large 
quantities, for shipment as well as for local 
consumption; and ia each case there should 
be an active local organization in a position 
to market fresh fruit wherever possible, and 
to store, dry, preserve, can, or otherwise care 
for any fruit which cannot be sold at satisfac- 
tory prices when fresh. All of the small fruit 
which is produced would find a profitable mar- 
ket if properly handled. 

One or two illustrations of what can be ac- 
complished may be given; and it may also be 
noted that many of the larger fruit and pro- 
duce associations handle considerable amounts 
of small fruits in addition to their principal 
line of goods. 

In the Puyallup Valley, Washington, the 
232 
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fanners are organized into the "Puyallup and 
Sumner Fruit Growers' Association," wMcli 
sliips red raspberries, blackberries, strawber- 
ries, currants, and cherries in large quantities, 
in addition to apples, prunes, plums, and pears. 
During 1910 that association distributed more 
than $325,000 worth of red raspberries and 
blackberries fresh and in cans. At the present 
time they ship approximately 10,000 crates of 
berries into Canada. One of the most interest- 
ing features of this association is the fact that 
the entire capital is only $1,850. "With this 
small capitalization the fruit-growers operate 
a cannery and have a complete shipping sys- 
tem. They show that they have invested almost 
$25,000, and they had on hand January 1, 1911, 
$25,964.77 in canned goods and supplies. Of 
course this would not be possible if some sys- 
tem of financing the company had not been de- 
veloped. The whole story in a nut-shell is 
found in the statement that the company has 
accumulated a surplus of $20,478.89. 

From this it is clear that a group of farmers 
can start in on a very small amount of money 
to be set aside as the capitalization or original 
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stock. After this they may set aside from 5 
to 10 per cent of the receipts for frnit to be 
put into the surplus-fund, which could be al- 
lowed to accumulate from year to year imtU 
it reached the sum necessary as a basis for 
carrying on the business successfully. This 
surplus could be used to build storage plants, 
loading platforms, canneries, etc. The original 
investment does not need to exceed a purchase 
by each member of from five to ten shares of 
stock valued at one dollar per share. These 
shares of stock should draw an interest of from 
five to ten per cent, and all other money held by 
these societies should go into the surplus-fund 
or be distributed among the members as profits. 
Marketing grapes in Michigan. Forty years 
ago the farmers of southern Michigan were in 
the grain-belt. Wheat was an important part 
of the marketable product of the average farm. 
Farmers in all parts of the world are more 
or less incliaed to conduct experiments. The 
Eomans even attempted to introduce olive- 
growing into the British Islands, and at the 
present time farmers in Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas are experimenting with orange and lemon 
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trees and pineapples. Thus, some forty years 
ago one of the farmers near Lawton, Michigan, 
tried to produce grapes. His experiment was 
a success. By 1875 a number of his neighbors 
were experimenting, and by 1876 the first vine- 
yard was planted. At that time a ten-pound 
basket of grapes sold as high as one dollar. 

During the last thirty-five years persistent 
cropping gradually forced the yield of other 
farm-products so low that general farming be- 
came very unprofitable in that part of the coun- 
try. Farmers could save nothing; there was 
no money with which to build schools or 
churches, improve roads, etc. ; tenants could not 
buy the land they worked. The success of the 
experiment mentioned above pointed to a way 
of escape, and large numbers of farmers began 
to produce grapes for a living. Presently, how- 
ever, the vineyards increased until the quantity 
of grapes produced was large enough to force 
the price so low that grape-growing became as 
unprofitable as other kinds of farming. 

During the first fifteen years of grape-growing each 
farmer shipped such grapes as he had to Chicago com- 
mission houses. Conditions grew worse and worse. 
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During this period there was a great deal of talk 
about co-operation in the United States. The Grange, 
the Alliance, and other farmers' organizations had 
gradually drifted more or less into politics, and they 
were not successful in the forming of local business 
societies. But, since the farmers were thinking about 
co-operation, and since the Chicago commission houses 
were treating them so unsatisfactorily, and prices 
were so low, the farmers around Lawton, Mich., de- 
cided to organize in order to market their fruit. 

In 1891, therefore, several hundred farmers got to- 
gether to discuss a plan of organization, and formed 
a society to do the business of the members in 1892. 
At that time fruit was shipped in freight cars. When 
a considerable number of ears reached Chicago on 
the same day, the price would be very low ; other days 
the price would be high. The farmers had no refrig- 
erator system and the railroads did not furnish any 
assistance. An attempt was made to market some of 
the grapes in Kansas City, but the distance was so 
great that, with various delays and with common 
freight cars, several carloads spoiled. The organiza- 
tion died by the close of the year on account of the 
many losses which it sustained. 

From 1892 to 1898 the number of farmers who pro- 
duced grapes increased and the acreage of the vine- 
yards also increased. The result was that by 1896 
and 1897 the grape business had become an important 
industry among the farmers of that section of Mich- 
igan when measured by quantity produced. At first 
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the farmers shipped directly to the various commis- 
sion houses in the larger cities, but later the commis- 
sion houses sent agents among the farmers to solicit 
their grapes. For several years the farmers actually 
thought that there was competition among these agents 
of the different commission houses, but by 1897 they 
found that it was the same old story. "The buyers 
used to get together quietly and agree upon the max- 
imum price which they would pay during the day." 
Farmers saw that "the only real competition among 
them was to see how many baskets they could get be- 
low the maximum price." By 1898 many vineyards 
were left uncultivated ; some were even grubbed up ; 
many farmers maintained that grape-growing had 
been overdone and that there was no chance to market 
such a large output. Two policies were advocated: 
one was to find a market for all the grapes produced ; 
the other was to limit the output. 

The outcome of the situation was the formation of 
The Southern Michigan Fruit Association in 1898. 
Soon after this association was formed there was a 
change in managers, and the former manager organ- 
ized his supporters into a separate association, the 
Michigan Fruit Exchange. Still a third organization, 
known as the Paw-Paw Fruit Growers' Union, has 
been formed and has grown, as well as several other 
small associations. The most important problem at 
the present time is to get all of these working in har- 
mony and combined into one association similar to 
the California Fruit Growers' Exchange. 
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At the present time there are probably 1,400 
farmers who produce grapes as their principal 
crop in southern Michigan, and the average 
size of the vineyard is probably from 20 to 30 
acres. In 1909 about 6,000,000 baskets of Con- 
cord grapes, each weighing 8 pounds, were 
shipped out, at an average net-price to the 
grower of 11 cents a basket. This means that 
the average farmer sold about $400 worth of 
grapes. At the present time the St. Joe dis- 
trict, on the shore of Lake Michigan west of 
the Lawton-Paw Paw district, has developed 
rapidly, and now ships about 1,500 cars a year. 
Michigan grapes are now sold in carload lots 
in the New England States, on the Pacific Coast, 
south as far as Mobile, and southwest into 
Colorado. 

These grape-shipping associations are organized on 
much the same plan as the one in Washington de- 
scribed above. They are mutual societies. Each 
member buys one share of capital stock at $5 ; this is 
generally considered practically a membership fee. 
Offices are provided at the various shipping points and 
scales on which to weigh the grapes. There is prac- 
tically no other expense and no other need for capital. 
The ofiSoers of the organizfation prescribe rules for the 
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inspection of the fruit, and look after the weighing of 
the fruit after it is delivered. They also provide for 
the necessary number of refrigerator cars, and keep 
in close touch with the market. The grapes are 
loaded directly from the farmers' wagons to the cars, 
and are ready for shipment. It is, therefore, not 
necessary to have elaborate warehouses, as long as sat- 
isfactory markets are found for the fresh grapes. 

At the present time the association sells practically 
all of its grapes outright to fruit- jobbers. The fruit- 
jobber telegraphs an order for a specified number of 
carloads, agrees upon the price to be paid, the grapes 
are loaded f. o. b., bill of lading is secured, draft is 
attached to the same, and the draft and bill of lading 
are sent to the bank at which the jobber does business 
through the local bank of the association. By this 
method the fruit is sent directly from the growers to 
the jobbers in the large cities. These jobbers take the 
risk of local market conditions. 

The terms of sale are strictly cash. Assuming that 
all of the grapes delivered on any one day are graded 
the same, the money received from the grapes shipped 
that day is all pooled. The association keeps ten per 
cent of the money with which to conduct its business. 
The remaiuder of the money received for the grapes 
shipped for any particular day is distributed among 
the growers in proportion to the number of baskets 
which each grower supplied. During the last few 
years the average expense of doing business has been 
about five per cent. Some years it is as low as four 
per cent. This covers all of the local expenses as well 
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as the salaries of agents, managers, inspectors, tele- 
graphic ebmmunications, etc. The organizations have 
their established trade-marks and compete with each 
other for the best markets. They also do a consider- 
able amount of other business, such as buying baskets 
by the thousand and otherwise making savings for the 
members whenever possible. All surplus monies are 
distributed among members at the close of each fiscal 
year in proportion to the number of baskets delivered 
by the members. 

Experience has shown that in this industry organi- 
zation was absolutely necessary. It has also shown 
that the growers can and have worked together, and 
that the organization movement is a success. The 
next step is a successful organization of the local as- 
sociations. 



CHAPTER XIII 
MAEKETING OF NUTS 

Most American farmers doubtless believe 
that the production of nuts is a minor part of 
farming, yet it is a fact that during the last 
twenty-five years the production of nuts on 
farms in the United States has developed into 
an important industry in different parts of the 
country. A brief statement of the production 
and marketing of nuts, therefore, should prove 
of interest. It is partly presented because 
there are now thousands of farmers who have 
commenced to make a business of cultivating 
nuts extensively, and partly because the system 
of marketing nuts iu certain localities is so well 
developed that hundreds of thousands of 
farmers in other branches may gain much in- 
formation which would help them in their 
work. 

A good illustration is found in the experience 
of the farmers of California. Ten years ago 
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Orange, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Venturia 
and other neighboring counties, produced about 
10,620,000 pounds of English walnuts (also 
known as Persian or Madeira nuts). Practi- 
cally all of this kind of nut produced in the 
United States came from California, and about 
one-fifth of all the nut-trees cultivated in the 
United States were of this variety. "With the de- 
velopment of the nut-growing business the 
marketing question became very acute, and an 
organization was necessary. Since practically 
all of this variety was produced in one State, 
it was easier for farmers to get together 
than it would be for the farmers who raise 
cotton, or live-stock or grains, because they 
are scattered over so large an area. 

It will not be necessary to give in detail the 
early experience of the walnut producers, who 
are now thoroughly organized. One of the of- 
ficers of the Walnut Growers' Association of 
California, stated recently in a personal letter : 
"I believe I am safe in saying that the Asso- 
ciation is the most successful organization of 
growers there is ia existence." As noted 
above, the total production of walnuts in Cali- 
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f ornia in 1899 was 10,620,000 pounds. In 1909 
the production was about 18,590,000 pounds, and 
in this last year the California Association 
shipped approximately 15,394,000 pounds, or 
about eighty per cent of the entire walnut crop. 
In 1909 the receipts for walnuts by the growers 
in California alone exceeded $2,000,000, while 
in 1899 the total value of nuts reported in all 
parts of the United States was less than $2,000,- 
000. 

In order to give a correct idea of how this 
organization conducts its business it will be 
worth while to refer to the by-laws of a repre- 
sentative local association. There are eight- 
een of these local societies associated with the 
central organization. Section 2 of Article I 
reads as follows: "The objects and purposes 
of this association are the marketing, handling 
and otherwise disposing of the walnuts grown 
by the individual members of this association; 
to do and perform all acts and things reason- 
ably necessary to secure the highest and best 
price therefor, and to promote the economical 
production and handling thereof." 

The local association elects at the annual 
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meeting a board of five directors who look after 
all the business of the members. Three con- 
stitute a quorum. They are allowed to call 
special meetings of the members whenever it 
is desirable, and they are required to call a 
meeting when one-third of the members send 
in a written request. This is the "initiative" 
applied to the business of a co-operative so- 
ciety. The directors appoint and remove the 
different agents and other employees of the 
association at pleasure, prescribe their duties, 
fix their compensation, and otherwise control 
the business of the organization. They are not 
allowed to incur a greater indebtedness than 
$4,000 without the consent of the members of 
the association. 

An important feature of the association is 
found in the rules laid down pertaining to the 
qualification of membership. The article which 
controls this feature reads : 

"Any person, male or female, who can comply with 
the following regulations shall be eligible to member- 
ship: 

First. — The member must be over the age of eighteen 
years. 
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Second. — ^Must be a walnut-grower. 

Third. — Must sign these by-laws to signify his or 
her assent thereto and agreement to be bound thereby. 

Fourth. — Any member may withdraw from the as- 
sociation by giving notice of withdrawal in writing, 
during the months of December or January of any 
year, and surrendering his certificate and forfeiting 
all indirect right and title and interest in and to all 
property of the Association, provided he shall be clear 
upon the books of the Association. 

Fifth. — And any member who ceases to be a walnut- 
grower forfeits all right, title, and interest in the prop- 
erty of this Association, and his stock shall be can- 
celled." 

In co-operative societies the rule is generally in- 
serted that each member shall have one vote, and only 
one, but that is not the rule of the association which 
is being described. At all meetings of the association 
each member is entitled to one vote for each share of 
stock which he holds. The balloting is secret as in 
public elections. Members are entitled to vote by 
proiy. They may do this by writing their vote di- 
rectly to the secretary and requiring it to be placed 
on file. By a two-thirds vote of stock issued, the by- 
laws may be altered at any time. This association has 
not only what is known as initiative and referendum 
in the conduct of its business, but the members retain 
the right to recall or remove any officer of the associa- 
tion on account of failure to perform his duties. A 
majority vote of the members will remove a director. 
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Each, member of the local association agrees 
when he signs the by-laws to deliver to the 
association "each and every year during his 
membership his full and entire crop of walnuts, 
grown by him within the district covered by the 
association. Said walnuts to be picked, cured 
and delivered at the time and place designated 
by the board of directors. A failure to deliver 
said crop as aforesaid, or a sale of said crop 
or any part thereof to outside parties, shall 
subject such member so offending to a fine not 
exceeding $100 for each offense, or to a for- 
feiture of membership in this association and 
the rights and interest in or to the property 
of this association, or both such fine and for- 
feiture at the option of this association, said 
fine and forfeiture to be fixed and declared by 
the board of directors of the association, at a 
meeting after due notice to the offending mem- 
ber." The directors are given full power to 
sell the walnuts to the best possible advantage, 
and this carries with it the power to employ 
whatever help is needed to assist in the delivery 
of the crop and the sale or other disposition of 
the same. 
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The method of paying members for the wal- 
nuts is important. First, it should be noted 
that the members are allowed to own not more 
than one share of stock for each acre of bearing 
walnut-trees, which that member owns or con- 
trols. As soon as possible after a member de- 
livers nuts to the association at least seventy- 
five per cent of the amount received from the 
sales must be paid to the producers, pro rata 
to the value of the nuts delivered by each. The 
remainder is retained in the treasury and all 
expenses of the sale, handling the crop, salaries 
of ofiScers, any losses and any other legitimate 
expenses of the association are paid from this 
remainder. The residue is paid over to the 
producers as soon afterwards as possible. In 
cases of extraordinary expenses, such as liti- 
gation, the officers are allowed to levy an as- 
sessment on members in proportion to the 
amounts which each member has received for 
his crop during the preceding season. If any 
member fails to pay this, his stock may be 
seized and sold by the association or the assess- 
ment may be collected by a suit. 

This organization is one of the strongest or- 
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ganizations of growers in existence, and it han- 
dles a very large part of all walnuts grown in 
the United States. 

Marketing of almonds. I stated above that 
in 1899 the production of walnuts in the United 
States amounted to more than 10,000,000 
pounds; at the same time the total production 
of almonds was about 7,143,000 pounds. I 
called attention to the fact that more than nine- 
ty-nine per cent of all of the walnuts were 
grown in California, and it is interesting to 
note that ninety-eight per cent of the almonds 
were grown in the same State, but almost en- 
tirely in different counties — more than half in 
Yolo, Solano and Contra Costa. The produc- 
tion of almonds has continued to spread into 
Arizona and other States, and the quantity 
produced has become so large that an organi- 
zation of the almond growers has become neces- 
sary. 

In order to successfully cope with the situa- 
tion, the California Almond Growers' Ex- 
change, with headquarters in Sacramento, was 
organized in 1910 to look after the marketing 
of the crops for the local associations, as fol- 
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lows: Davis and Capay, in Yolo Comity; Sut- 
ter, Live-Oak and Pennington, in Sutter 
County; Antelope, Fair Oaks and Orangevale, 
in Sacramento County; Paso Eobles, in San 
Luis Obispo County ; Lancaster, in Los Angeles 
County; and the San Joaquin County and 
Eastern Contra Costa County Associations. 

The Exchange is incorporated by the State 
as a "non-profit co-operative" organization "to 
maintain prices and to obtain market and crop 
information which can be best obtained by an 
organization of this kind. ' ' The powers of the 
directors are much the same as those given 
for the Walnut Growers* Association. The 
aggregate indebtedness is limited in the same 
way, except that the members, by a two-thirds 
vote, may at any time increase the amount of 
indebtedness. The form of sale is somewhat 
different, as shown in section 4, Article TV, of 
the By-laws. This prescribes that it shall be 
the duty of the directors : 

"To cause to be kept a complete record of all re- 
ceipts of almonds at the various warehouses from the 
local associations, and to cause to be sent to each 
local association a statement of the gross price f . o. b. 
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'California Common Points' at -which their almonds 
were sold, and a check to cover same, less the sum of 
one cent per pound, on surrender of bill of lading, 
which amount shall be held as a fund out of which to 
pay all expenses incurred, including warehouse bUls 
and selling commissions to brokers or selling agents." 
And section 5 prescribes that it shall be their duty 
"to cause arrangements to be made for grading all 
almonds at the designated local warehouses and to 
bleach them if requested to do so by the local associa- 
tions affiliated." 

In order to show the character of the busi- 
ness done it will be necessary to show what the 
sources of revenue are, and how the earnings 
are divided. Article XII provides that: 

"Yearly earnings shall be understood as all income 
of the corporation, viz. ; the one cent per pound for all 
almonds sold, earnings from withdrawals of members 
from local associations, liquidated damages from mem- 
bers selling outside this corporation, from shelling al- 
monds, rental of machinery or appliances or property 
of any kind ; i. e., all income of every description 
shall for each year be an earniag and shall be so 
counted. ' ' 

After all expenses for all purposes for the 
year have been paid, all of the remainder is 
considered as net yearly earnings. All of this 
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is retarned to tlie local associations in direct 
proportion to the amount of almonds marketed 
by each. This Exchange has the same rules of 
recall as the Walnut Growers' Association. 

The Almond Growers' Exchange is managed 
by a board of five directors selected by the 
members of the Exchange, and these members 
are elected to their position by the local associa- 
tions, each sending one member to the Exchange. 
It should be noted, however, that although each 
local association has only one member, the 
voting power is not uniform. Each member has 
a minimum of one vote, but he has one addi- 
tional vote for the first year for each ten tons 
of almonds over the first ten tons marketed by 
the members of his local association the pre- 
vious year, and after the first year each mem- 
ber is entitled to one vote and one additional 
vote for each ten tons of almonds over the first 
ten tons marketed the previous year by the 
members of his local association through the 
Exchange. The voting power is determined at 
the beginning of each year and remains the 
same during the year. The regular system is 
for each member to have one vote, unless three 
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or more members insist upon a vote in propor- 
tion to the amount of almonds marketed. This 
is only insisted upon when important business 
is being considered and when there is some dis- 
agreement as to the exact policy to pursue. 

It is clear from the above outline that the 
walnut growers and the almond growers have 
organized in such a way as to control the mar- 
keting of their products, and they shotild be as 
successful in this as is the California Fruit 
Growers' Exchange. 

Pecans, hickory nuts, etc. Next in impor- 
tance to the walnuts and almonds we have the 
pecans. An entirely different situation is here 
found. "Walnuts and almonds were almost all 
grown in California, but pecan trees were re- 
ported in 1899 in twenty-eight States, yielding 
more than 3,000,000 pounds of nuts. Texas was 
the leading State and produced more than half 
of all reported; Louisiana came second and 
Mississippi third. This scattered condition 
makes it very difficult for farmers to organize, 
especially when the amount produced in any 
one State is not large. Missouri, Kentucky, 
Arkansas, and Alabama each reported more 
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than 50,000 pounds. In addition to these va- 
rieties which have been mentioned, reports 
from several States show that farmers have 
about three-quarters of a million trees pro- 
ducing other kinds of nuts for the market ; and 
it should be possible for the farmers interested 
in producing them to organize ultimately in 
the same way as those in California have al- 
ready done. 



CHAPTEB XIV 
CO-OPEEATIVE STORES 

It will not be possible to give a detailed ac- 
count here of the co-operative store movement 
in other countries than the United States. A 
book of this size would not do justice to the 
movement in European countries. In England 
alone the thousands of these stores, the tens 
of thousands of members and the millions of 
dollars invested, stand as evidences of the 
progress of the movement there. The local co- 
operative stores are organized in order to main- 
tain a wholesale co-operative society as well as 
a large number of factories and buying agen- 
cies. 

The last report of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society tells us that one-fifth of the population 
of the United Kingdom is in the habit of making 
purchases at co-operative stores. The shops 
look like any other shop, and the goods are just 
the same. The principal difference noticed is 
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that, when a purchase is made, the store gives 
a little piece of paper or metal check with fig- 
ures showing the amount of the purchase. 
These are to be presented later when dividends 
are declared. During 1908 the co-operators did 
a total trade of $550,000,000. Nearly 118,000 
persons were employed in the shops, warehouse, 
and factories controlled by the co-operators. 
These employees were paid nearly $35,000,000. 
The total capital invested amounted to over 
$200,000,000. On this capital and business 
done after all expenses were paid there re- 
mained as profits for the year about $65,000,- 
000. 

Under the system of business followed by 
four-fifths of the population the profits referred 
to above would have been divided in the form 
of interest on the capital invested, and the in- 
terest would have amounted to about 30 per 
cent. All of this would have gone to the capi- 
talists. Under the co-operative system this 
$65,000,000 was claimed by the 2,500,000 mem- 
bers of the co-operative societies. This scheme 
of distributing profits was inaugurated in 1844 
by the poor weavers of Eochedale. The move- 
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ment was very slow at first, but has gained 
great headway during the last forty years. 
Twenty years ago it amounted to $200,000,000 
a year. At the present time it amounts to 
nearly $550,000,000. 

The idea that profits should be paid out on the 
same basis as they are paid in, that as they are 
first reckoned and got in on the purchase price 
they should be paid out as dividends on pur- 
chases, while capital should only receive a fair 
interest, is the corner stone of the co-operative 
store movement. It is almost as important to 
emphasize the fact that the 2,500,000 members 
in England insist upon running their own busi- 
ness, instead of having a small number of capi- 
talists run their business for them. Attention 
should also be called to the fact that the soci- 
eties are doing a great amount of other valuable 
work. In one year practically $500,000 was 
spent on lectures, students' classes, and litera- 
ture for the education of members and outside 
people. During the same year more than 
$300,000 was subscribed to various charitable 
objects. 

The movement in England is found on a 
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smaller scale and with some modifications in 
Scotland, Ireland, and to some extent on the 
Continent. The details of the movement cannot 
be given here. 

American co-operative stores. In the United 
States a few scattered attempts were made to 
start co-operative stores between 1830 and 1860, 
but very little permanent success resulted. 
After the Civil War a new movement began in 
practically all parts of the country. The 
Grange actively advocated co-operative buying 
for the farmers, and thousands of purchasing 
agents were employed. Later the Sovereigns 
of Industry took up the same movement and 
agitated for co-operative stores. The Indus- 
trial Brotherhood, the Knights of Labor, and 
the Fanners' Alliance in turn have advocated 
the same movement, and hundreds of buying 
agencies and stores were started in different 
parts of the country, but very few survived. 
Some of the stores which continued the fight, 
however, are now prosperous and doing a very 
extensive business. 

There are probably five principal reasons 
why these organizations have generally failed. 
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The first of these is the fact that the co-oper- 
ative societies did not have any definite and 
tried plan on which to operate. The co-oper- 
ators were generally farmers or laboring men 
who were not acquainted with the experience 
in Europe, and who had at best only a very 
general idea of what they wanted to do, and less 
of an idea as to how to do it. 

Second, there was a lack of a proper system 
of financing the work. It is almost abso- 
lutely necessary that some central body should 
be interested ia the conduct of the local stores. 
This central body, bureau, or "organization 
society" should be ia a position to start the 
new local association on the most modern busi- 
ness basis. It is necessary that the members 
should be instructed very carefully concerning 
all of the details of the movement. Unless 
the society is started on the right track it can- 
not hope to flourish later. 

A third reason for failure is the fact that 
after once the store has started there is no 
outside, interested, guiding hand to see that the 
organization is kept growing in the right direc- 
tion until it has demonstrated its ability to live. 
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This feature is very often overlooked. A tariff 
constructed for the avowed purpose of protect- 
ing an "infant industry" should never be re- 
pealed until that infant has gained enough 
strength to stand on its own feet. 

The fourth and probably the most important 
reason for the failure of the local co-operative 
stores has been the lack of proper business 
management. There is, first, the feeling that 
good jobs must be passed around, with the re- 
sult that very often the local officers are 
changed annually and no success could be hoped 
for. Then, there is the possibility of local 
quarrels and jealousies. These have done more 
to disrupt local business organizations than 
almost any other factor. This is especially 
true when a number of farmers of different 
nationalities attempt to unite. Another reason 
for failure is the fact that farmers and labor- 
ing men who have started these stores have not 
been willing to pay a high enough price for 
managers. Poor managers have not been able 
to compete with privately-owned stores. "\¥hen 
good managers were secured they would often 
steal enough to make up for their low salary. 
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The fifth reason for large numbers of failures 
may be found in the fact that these local so- 
cieties have not worked together and no central 
wholesale organization, with sufificient genius 
to secure large advantages for the locals, has 
yet been thoroughly established. Probably the 
greatest advantage of the local co-operative 
store is secured through membership in a cen- 
tral purchasing organization which can buy 
large quantities of goods directly from the 
factories, secure large discounts, and advanta- 
geous freight rates, as well as satisfactory 
financial support. 

Some notable successes. It is true, however, 
that a number of stores survived all attacks 
and have grown and prospered. These stand 
out as prominent illustrations of what is possi- 
ble. At the present time and during the last 
ten years there has been a very definite effort 
to organize large numbers of these local stores 
on a sound financial footing, and to overcome 
all of the difficulties which have been enumer- 
ated above. This movement is most prom- 
inent on the Pacific Coast and in the north- 
central States. 
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Eeferenee might here be made to the launch- 
ing of the Rochdale Wholesale Company, Jan- 
uary 1, 1900, in California. The headquarters 
for the California movement is at Oakland, 
where the Co-operative Journal has been 
published since 1900. Eetail stores are started 
in local commimities following the English sys- 
tem of organization. This movement in Cali- 
fornia and the West has grown gradually dur- 
ing the last ten years, and may be said to be 
on a permanent and successful basis at the pres- 
est time. There are now about 50 Eochdale 
stores in California, with 7,000 stockholders, a 
total capitalization of approximately $700,000, 
a yearly business estimated at $2,500,000, and 
earning profits of $125,000 annually. 

At the same time that this store movement 
began in California and the West, there was 
organized the Eight Eelationship League at 
Chicago. This league had in mind the develop- 
ment of co-operative retail stores and a co-op- 
erative wholesale society such as exists in Eng- 
land. During the first five years a considerable 
number of stores were started in the north- 
central States, but these were not held together 
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in such a way as to insure permanent success 
unless the local store should be able to carry 
on its own work without assistance from the 
outside, and without being closely associated 
with other stores. Nevertheless a considerable 
number of the stores have succeeded. 

About five years ago some of the men who 
had been interested in the movement with head- 
quarters at Chicago, having had a large amount 
of experience in this work, and believing that 
a close organization among the separate stores 
was necessary, moved to Minnesota and began 
to organize co-operative stores according to 
the most approved plans. They followed very 
closely the general scheme which had succeeded 
so well in England and other European coun- 
tries. In order to show what the present move- 
ment is and what the possibilities are, a brief 
account will be given here of the work which is 
being done in the group of States where local 
co-operative stores are being organized at the 
rate of three or four a month. The Eight Ee- 
lationship League incorporated under the laws 
of Minnesota, does not have any capital stock 
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and is not operated for profit. Its business is 
that of an organizing society, and it might be 
compared to the Agricultural Organization so- 
cieties which exist in most of the European 
countries. 

The Eight Eelationship League has head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minnesota, and oper- 
ates in the seven or eight neighboring States. 
The League keeps closely in touch with the 
farmers in that part of the United States, and 
tries to interest them in the organization of co- 
operative stores. Wlienever a group of 
farmers have become sufficiently interested to 
be willing to investigate the matter, the League 
will send speakers to meetings which are called, 
and the whole scheme with sample copies of the 
constitution and by-laws is presented. When- 
ever a sufficient number of farmers are willing 
to organize and to start a store, the League 
further assists by sending to the district an 
expert invoicer and an organizer. The first 
rule of the League is that no store will be 
started unless there are enough members as- 
sured. During 1910 twenty-two new compa- 
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nies were organized, willi an averaige of sev- 
enty members each. Some stores liave now 
from 400 to 500 members. 

The second rule of the organization is that 
a new store will not be started unless it is ab- 
solutely impossible to buy one of the stores 
already in the district. A member must buy at 
least one share of stock valued at $100. No 
member is allowed to purchase more than ten 
shares, which means an investment of from $100 
to $1,000 per member. As soon as the League 
is assured that between $5,000 and $10,000 has 
been raised, negotiations are entered into with 
the different local stores and in practically ev- 
ery case it is possible to buy one of the stores 
already in existence. In many cases, indeed, 
several merchants wish to sell as soon as they 
find that a considerable number of farmers are 
going into the co-operative society. In these 
cases two or more stores are purchased and 
consolidated into one. 

The League now supplies an experienced in- 
voicer who makes a complete invoice of the 
goods on hand in the store or stores purchased, 
or who purchases the stock of goods for the 
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new store and starts it. The League also fur- 
nishes a set of by-laws and a constitution for 
the local society. Uniform constitutions are 
used in all cases. 

The general scheme of organization provides that 
after all running expenses have been paid, a small in- 
terest shall be paid on the investment. This means an 
interest of six per cent, or seven per cent, on the stock 
which has been purchased by the members. Any sur- 
plus is divided among the members and customers of 
the store in proportion to the amount which they pur- 
chase from the store. Customers who are not mem- 
bers, but who are regular purchasers, are given one- 
half as much in the form of dividends as members. 
Many of the stores object to this provision and desire 
to distribute all of their surplus among the members. 
The great advantage of declaring one-half dividends 
to non-members aside from being a strong drawing 
card to new customers is that in this way many who 
have not joined are influenced to do so by having it 
called to their attention that if they were members 
they would get good interest on the money invested, 
and at the same time would receive twice as much in 
purchase dividends. 

Another rule which is carried out in all cases is 
that each member shall have one vote. This is be- 
lieved to be the democratic way of conducting co-op- 
erative business societies. In this way all members are 
placed on the same footing and voting is not in pro- 
^lortion to the amount of money invested. The Amer- 
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iean people would never consent to have voting for 
government positions based upon the amount of wealth 
which a man has. These local societies have the most 
democratic rules for conducting elections which are 
known, including the initiative, referendum and recall. 
The local societies are democratic in another way. 
Unlimited membership without class distinction is the 
rule in the northern States. All persons, rich or poor, 
are invited to unite on equal terms, and it is made 
easy for them to join by allowing payments on stock 
to be made in small installments if necessary. Often 
a member starts by paying ten dollars and gradually 
pays the other ninety dollars as fast as he is able. 

An effort is being made at the present time to put 
all of the stores on a strictly cash basis. "Whenever it 
is impossible for members to pay cash, notes are pro- 
vided and the customer signs the note and agrees to 
make payment with interest at the close of thirty days. 
The member's share or shares of stock are held as col- 
lateral security. By following this plan it is possible 
for the stores to pay cash when they buy, and in that 
way secure large discounts. The local stores have no 
expense makiog collections and have no losses from un- 
paid accounts. 

One of the principal members of the League 
stated a few months ago that they had turned 
over 125 "stocks of goods" from private own- 
ership to co-operative societies. In a number 
of cases the real estate was also purchased by 
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the new society. The total value of these 125 
"stocks of goods" approximated $1,250,000. 
In a number of instances two or more stores 
have been consolidated. When any of the com- 
panies decline to co-operate with the League 
and refuse to send their annual reports, or re- 
fuse to allow the auditors sent out by the 
League to examine their reports, they are 
dropped from the list and are not accounted 
as part of the organized movement. There are 
very few of these. Up to the present time 
three stores have been sold back to the original 
owners; two stores, where the trade was not 
sufficient to continue, sold their "stocks of 
goods" at auction; in four cases the people did 
not understand the system of co-operation or 
were led away from the movement and changed 
to regular corporations eliminating the co- 
operative principles. 

At the present time there are 104 stores con- 
nected with the League with a membership of 
8,496. Members are now being secured at a 
rate of very nearly 500 a month. 

A good illustration of a successful society is found 
in the Peppin County Co-operative Company. This 
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company operates nine stores in Peppin County, Wis- 
consin. In 1906 it did a business of slightly more 
than $16,000. In 1907 this was $113,000 ; by 1908 it 
had increased to $174,000, and the following year to 
$199,000. The last report shows that this company 
did a business last year of $234,000. The business for 
five years amounted to about $733,000, but at the pres- 
ent time this company wiU do a business of $1,000,000 
every four years. A company started at Lakefield, 
Minnesota, June 6, 1908, had a total net surplus in 
twenty months of $12,000. Their total business for 
the first two years amounted to considerably more than 
$200,000. 

The stores which belong to this League have formed 
an education bureau which is carrying on a very active 
campaign for all kinds of rural improvement. Prob- 
ably one of the most important pieces of work at the 
present time is the publication of a very creditable 
magazine which has now been issued for two full years. 
This is a regular magazine of approximately fifty 
pages. 

The movement in this particular field of ac- 
tivity is spreading to all parts of the United 
States. During the last few weeks the writer 
has received notice of the formation of new 
companies in several different States. In 
Massachusetts, at Thompsonville, a co-operative 
store began business December 20, 1910. This 
store will be supported by about 400 members 
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and many non-members. Another one was 
started in Illinois at Oregon, February 15, 1911. 
It started with ninety-one members. Still 
others were started in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, and proba- 
bly other States. 

It is the belief of the writer that during the 
next few years there will be hundreds of these 
stores organized, and that these will be con- 
nected with a co-operative wholesale society. 
Indeed, at the present time a wholesale society 
has been organized and is just ready to begin 
active work. It is now looking after the buying 
for a considerable number of the stores referred 
to above. 

Many of these stores do a considerable 
amount of shipping for their members. In this 
way they act as produce societies as well as 
stores. This is very much the same as with 
large numbers of marketing societies, such as 
those described in other chapters, which do a 
large amount of buying of merchandise for their 
members. 



CHAPTEE XV 
CONCLUSIONS 

No attempt has been made to describe in the 
foregoing chapters all of the details of the dif- 
ferent societies to which reference has been 
made, and no attempt has been made to refer 
to all societies which the writer knows to exist 
at the present time. The general plan has been 
to give an account of the most successful organi- 
zations in order to show what the possibilities 
are. 

Not only are professors, magazine readers 
and the city people generally, interested in this 
movement, but the farmers, too, are thoroughly 
aroused. Indeed, the farmers are the most di- 
rectly interested and the accounts of co-oper- 
ation given in these chapters have been written 
primarily in answer to the hundreds of requests 
which the writer has been receiving from day 
to day during the last four years from farmers. 
These letters sometimes tell of the successes, 
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sometimes of the failures, of local associations. 
Large numbers, however, are letters of inquiry, 
— requests for information concerning the pos- 
sibilities of co-operation and for details as to 
how to form local societies. 

The greatest successes at the present time in 
the United States are found in the western 
States and in the north-central States. In the 
three States which border on the Pacific the 
farmers are now thoroughly awake to the pos- 
sibilities of organized effort. The best illus- 
trations of their successes are found in the 
societies for marketing all kinds of fruits and 
nuts, and in the co-operative societies for pur- 
chasing supplies, including co-operative stores. 
Coming farther east we find many farmers in 
Idaho, Colorado, and Texas, making rapid 
strides in the same direction. Comparatively 
few, however, have yet joined the co-operative 
movement. For each thousand farmers now 
members of a society, there are many thousands 
who have not yet gotten acquainted with the 
possibilities of the movement. 

A complete study of all of the organizations 
of farmers in these western States would in- 
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elude an account of tlie activities of the "Wool 
Growers' Association and of the efforts of 
Texas rice-growers to market their rice through 
a co-operative society. It would also include 
an account of the co-operative efforts among 
farmers in the irrigation of their lands. There 
are also co-operative cotton-gins and oil com- 
panies. An illustration of this last is found 
in the formation of the Imperial Valley Oil and 
Cotton Company of California. This co-oper- 
ative company looks after the' crop of its mem- 
bers and erects cotton-gins and oil-mills 
wherever conditions seem to warrant it. Gins 
have been built at El Centro, Brawley, Holtville, 
Calexico, and Heber, and others are arranged 
for. There are also co-operative gins in Texas, 
where the opportunities are now very great. 
Co-operative warehouses, to be used in the 
storing of cotton and other farm products, are 
as desirable and as feasible among the southern 
farmers as are the farmers' elevators in the 
northern States. The movement in that direc- 
tion has already begun. Many smaller co-op- 
erative societies exist in local centers through- 
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out the West which the writer has not attempted 
to describe here. 

The farmers in the Mississippi Valley have 
taken up the movement and during the last ten 
years have adopted more business principles 
than had been introduced during the preceding 
half century. In the northern group of States 
the hundreds of co-operative creameries, cheese- 
factories, elevators and stores stand as monu- 
ments of the new movement. In addition to 
these the co-operative marketing of farm pro- 
duce, small fruits and live-stock is proving a 
thorough success. If space had permitted much 
more should have been written concerning 
other co-operative ventures. The marketing of 
cranberries and other berries might have re- 
ceived attention. The purchasing of twine, 
machinery, fuel, feed and fertilizers is super- 
vised by co-operative societies to a very large 
extent. In addition to all of the above there 
are now thousands of co-operative telephone 
companies among the farmers and Farmers' 
Mutual Benefit Insurance Companies. No at- 
tempt has been made here to give an account 
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of the various farmers' clubs which exist in 
thousands of communities. 

This movement, which has made such rapid 
headway in the States above referred to, has 
spread into the States farther south to a con- 
siderable extent. Mention should be made of 
the Eice Association of America with head- 
quarters at Crowley, Louisiana. This Associ- 
ation has the same relation to the producers of 
rice as the California Fruit Growers ' Exchange 
has to the producers of citrus fruits. The to- 
bacco-growers of Kentucky and Tennessee have 
been striving for several years to perfect their 
organization. These farmers have had prob- 
lems to solve which have been as serious as 
those of any group of farmers in the United 
States. They have been successful in many 
ways and have made some mistakes. Probably 
the greatest mistake has been the failure to 
provide a permanent marketing agency with 
sufficient authority and sufficient funds to make 
the movement successful and permanent. 
"Warehouses for storing the product are of first 
importance and the farmers in the tobacco dis- 
trict should own these in just the same way as 
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the farmers in the grain-belt are securing con- 
trol of grain-elevators and the farmers in the 
cotton-belt are securing cotton-warehouses. In- 
stead of "night-riding" and an attempt at 
"limitation of output," which has been prac- 
tised so little by these farmers, but written 
about so much, the tobacco-growers should open 
a campaign after the plan of the rice-growers 
of Louisiana or the orange-growers of Cali- 
fornia. The co-operative marketing of tobacco 
should follow much the same lines as described 
in other chapters. 

In the southern States the Farmers' Edu- 
cational and Co-operative Union of America 
has been doing a great deal of valuable work 
during the last five years. This has been very 
largely among the cotton farmers. The prin- 
cipal effort has been to secure control by the 
farmers of the cotton-warehouses. This move- 
ment should continue until the farmers control 
gins, warehouses, presses, and oil-mills. The 
same movement should spread into other 
branches of agriculture. There are at the pres- 
ent time many local societies in the southern 
States which look after the marketing of certain 
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fruits and vegetables. These, however, are 
very young and very small compared to the 
older and larger movements described. The 
organization of the farmers of Florida in order 
to market the Florida citrus fruits is one of the 
newest attempts, and if it continues in the same 
direction as it is moving at the present time 
it should be a thorough success. The Georgia 
peach-growers are not yet thoroughly organ- 
ized ; indeed, there is great need at the present 
time that these farmers should study the form 
of organization and the successes which are to 
be found in other districts. There are many 
other local movements. 

When we turn our attention toward the east- 
ern States we find similar illustrations. The 
most successful organization is doubtless the 
"Produce Exchange" of the farmers on the 
eastern shore of Virginia. But there are a 
considerable number of smaller societies, and 
many of these are having considerable success. 
Several are found in New York. The apple 
growers of the Shenandoah valley are now on 
the right track and their organization should 
be extended over the State and even to other 
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neighboring States. The etforts of the grape- 
growers in western New York and the interest 
shown in the New England States are repre- 
sentative of the new movement. 

In the north-central States the American So- 
ciety of Equity and the Farmers' Society of 
Equity have been doing much good in their 
efforts to educate the farmers. For several 
years the leaders in these societies have been 
doing everything in their power to show the 
farmers the necessity for better business or- 
ganization. The existence of two so similar 
societies is unfortunate, and discouraging to 
many farmers, and unless great care is exer- 
cised the result will be disastrous. 

In conclusion it may truthfully be said that 
the movement among farmers one hundred 
years ago was almost entirely for purposes of 
establishing roads, schools, churches, protection 
against the Indians, etc. About the same time 
there was a considerable amount of agitation 
which resulted in the importing of better stock, 
and new seeds, and adopting better agricultural 
methods. Agricultural papers began to appear 
at the same time. The next step was the estab- 
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lishment of country fairs and the writing of 
essays concerning agriculture, for prizes. Fol- 
lowing this came the demand for agricultural 
education, the appearance of books on this sub- 
ject and the taking of the first census of agri- 
culture, together with other activity on the part 
of the National Government. 

About sixty years ago the farmers of this 
country began actively to demand regulation of 
great transportation companies, the activities 
of middlemen and all other large organizations 
with headquarters in the cities and with which 
they had to deal. That agitation did not stop 
until the benefits which we know at the present 
time were secured. 

For many years there was much discussion 
among farmers of better business methods, but 
very little was accomplished until probably 
twenty-five years ago. The movement was very 
slow at first, but during the last fifteen years 
it has been rapid. 

There is yet much to be done. Only a very 
small percentage of all farmers have taken the 
first step. The greatest prosperity at the pres- 
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ent time is found among those farmers who 
have organized. The present age is an age of 
organization. The individual cannot hope to 
do business as cheaply as, or as well as, a group 
of individuals organized into a society. 
Whether this society is called a corporation or 
a co-operative association is not very material 
if only the principles are correct. The first 
difference between the corporation, as we gener- 
ally know it, and the co-operative society is in 
the method of voting. With the corporation, 
votes are cast by those interested according to 
the number of shares of stock. That is to say, 
each $100 has one vote and money is the con- 
trolhng factor. In the co-operative society 
membership is the most important point to con- 
sider. Control is not allowed to pass into the 
hands of one or a few members. Each member 
has one vote no matter how much money he may 
have invested. The only safe variation from 
this rule is the system by which votes are cast 
in proportion to business done. That system 
of voting is found among large numbers of so- 
cieties. 
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The second principal difference between the 
corporation and the co-operative society is that 
surplus earnings are distributed among mem- 
bers of a corporation according to the amount 
of capital invested in the stock of the corpora- 
tion. In the co-operative society a compara- 
tively low rate of interest is paid for the use of 
the money invested, and all surplus earnings 
are returned to those who do business with the 
society. Very generally all of the surplus is 
distributed among the members, although in 
many cases non-members are allowed to share 
to the extent of one-half. Inasmuch as surplus 
earnings are derived from the business done, 
and are due to over-charges or under-payments, 
this surplus should be distributed on the same 
basis as it is secured. 

Other features of co-operation have been 
touched upon in various chapters and need not 
be reviewed here. Suffice it to say that success 
has at last crowned the efforts of thousands of 
farmers and that the most conservative could 
with safety advocate a continuance of the move- 
ment and predict that thousands of new socie- 
ties will develop during the next few years, and. 
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also, that many which are now forming and 
which are at the present time just beginning to 
prosper, will continue to grow, and will soon 
attain a high degree of success. 



